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Covering the Country 


The first proofs of The Christian Century that | 
am allowed to see each week are those of the “news” pages. 
I thus have the rather curious experience of reading the paper 
Chinese-fashion—beginning at the back and working forward. 
But I am becoming rapidly convinced that this is a good way 
in which to do it. 


In the front of the paper I sometimes find articles 
and editorials that make me wonder whether the forces of good 
living are making great headway or not. But when I have 
just finished reading half a dozen or more news pages, each 
telling some distinctive tale of actual achievement by the 
churches, I am well fortified against undue pessimism. 


It seems to me that this “News of the Christian 
World” is one of the miost distinctive and informing features 
that I find in all my reading of periodicals. That impression 
has been growing on me for weeks. And I was considerably 
perked up the other day when I found out that somebody else 
feels the same way about it. You know how self-congratula- 
tory you feel when you discover that there are other mortals 
with sense enough to agree with you. 


I was reading—as I generally do—that fine Metho- 
dist weekly, Zion’s Herald. Like most of the Methodist pa- 
pers, it is heavily loaded these days with discussions of what 
the Methodists should do when they gather in their general 
conference in May. There was an article on what to do with 
their official weeklies. (How many times have I read articles 
about what to do with church papers?) Since the author 
had been the editor of one of the Methodist weeklies for 
twelve years, he had a right to be heard on the matter, and 
I read him through. 


Along about the middle of his article he took up 
the discussion of the news section of church papers. It was 
plain that he was speaking out of experience; a disillusioning 
experience. And then, right out of the middle of a paragraph, 
there popped this: 


“The Christian Century has solved the problem of 
dispensing news in a most interesting manner, interspersing 
letters from large centers with itemts from the churches, the 
emphasis being placed upon the thing done rather than the 
man doing it.” 


I might as well admit that I am always a bit skep- 
tical of this “solving the problem” business. Most problems— 
or at least most of the problems of journalism—that get 
solved have a way of coming unsolved again. But as I read 
this particular department of The Christian Century week 
after week I doubt whether this is so. It looks like a per- 
manently satisfying method to me. 


Well, I agree with the writer in Zion’s Herald. 
(Why be so mysterious about hint? He is Dr. E. Robb Zar- 
ing, once editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate.) Or 
he agrees with me. Or we agree with each other. The news 
pages of The Christian Century seem to me to cover a tre- 
mendous sweep of country, and to do it well. 


I notice that there was a letter from the southwest 
in last week’s issue. The writer, Dr. J. M. Dawson, is the 
pastor of the First Baptist church of Waco, Texas. That is 
one of the great churches of the Southern Baptists. Dr. Daw- 
son has had a good deal to do with publicity work in that 
thriving communion. 

Tue First READER. 
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MERICAN MONEY spoke eloquently in Rome, and 
perfectly intelligibly whether in Italian or in the 
universal Latin of the church, when Cardinal Mun- 

ein handed the pope a check for $1,500,000 for new build- 

for the College of the Propaganda Fidei. The method 
by which this was accom- 
plished is interesting in its 
very simplicity. Cardinal 
Mundelein issued twenty- 
tar bonds for the amount, bearing no signature but his own, 
ld the bonds to Halsey, Stuart & Company, of Chicago, and 
urned the proceeds over to the pope. It is understood that 
he cardinal has an agreement with the Congregation of the 
Propaganda by which a certain part of its revenues go into 
fund for the payment of the interest and for the amortiza- 


American Money Talks 
Hloquently in Rome 


mon of the bonds, but that is no part of the security upon 


hich the issue rests. The real security is the revenues of 
he diocese of Chicago and the good faith of the cardinal. 
whole transaction gives one the feeling that it is rather 
imirable. It is an impressive demonstration of the unity 
the Catholic church. It is a good illustration of the strong 
taring the infirmities of the weak—not that the pope is so 
tak, but he doubtless would have some difficulty in raising 
million and a half in cash. And it is an evidence of the 
lancial stability and responsibility of the Catholics of the 
thicago diocese that that amount of money could be raised 
the unsecured note of the cardinal archbishop. 


the Country Is 
aiting 
ATIONAL LEADERS of the republican party will 
do well not to mistake the present mood of the pub- 
A deep indignation is taking hold of men everywhere. 
S the disclosures bring added proof, day by day, of the 
tent to which the party’s organization and leaders were 
plicated in the Teapot Dome looting, there is being 
d a terrible anger. Unless this anger is appeased it 
i make itself felt in the elections. With $260,000 in the 
inted Sinclair bonds now traced into the hands of the 
publican national committee; with the officers of that 


Pe™Mittee convicted by their own testimony of suppression 


the truth; with Fall, Denby, Daugherty allowed to slip 

of public life without reproof, and even with formal 
pressions of regret at their passing; with all these things 
# more confronting them, the citizens are looking to 


republican leaders for positive action. They think that 
some sign of repentance and conversion is in order. Sena- 
tor Borah calls for a return to Sinclair of the money which 
he slipped into the party treasury. Senator Capper speaks 
of the necessity for some legal action. Other demands will 
be forthcoming. But the fundamental demand is the old 
cry of the evangelist. The party, in the person of its lead- 
ers, must come to the mourner’s bench. It must nominate 
candidates who have never been within a thousand miles of 
this unclean oil smudge. Either that, or it must face such 
a campaign as it has not known since Cleveland ran against 
Blaine. : 


This Prohibition Does 
Not Prohibit 


HE SECOND CHAPTER in the story of the fight of 

the Philadelphia presbytery upon the “Fellowship of 
Faith” and the interdict against participation in the meet- 
ings of that organization by members of the presbytery, 
records that two members of the presbytery ignored the 
prohibition and took part in the session of the “Fellowship 
of Faiths” which was held on March 15 and was devoted 
to tributes to Judaism by adherents of other confessions. 
Rev. J. A. MacCallum, minister of the Walnut Street Pres- 
byterian church, and Rev. Robert B. Whyte, of Calvary 
Presbyterian church, both of Phila‘lelphia, were the offend- 
ing ministers. According to the author of the resolution, 
they are guilty of “insubordinatic':;.” The defense is upon 
grounds of both law and fact: that a presbytery has no 
authority to pass any such law ‘or the regulation of the 
conduct of its members ; and that, though the authors of the 
resolution undoubtedly intended ‘ forbid participation in 
the “Fellowship of Faiths,” an ec\ct against “any fellow- 
ship that tends to name Christianity as one of many equally 
good religions” does not have tha‘ effect because the “Fel- 
lowship” does not in fact correspond to that description. 
And now the interesting questio: is whether, the ukase 
having been ignored by two men who had the courage of 
their own liberal sympathies, atyt)ing will be done about 
it. Probably not. One of the avihors of the edict says, 
rather pathetically, “I knew that this action could not and 
would not be effective.” The passing of a resolution by an 
organization affecting to control tle actions of its members 
with the foreknowledge that it her can nor will be ef- 
fective is what is called, in rude and unecclesiastical lan- 
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guage, a bluff. Far be it from us to apply such a vulgar 
term in this connection. And of course it is too early to say 
whether anything really will be done about it. But the best 
guess at the present moment is that we have here an il- 


astic about citizens’ training camps, or otherwise lacking inllggt a 
the red-bloodedness which is the peculiar attribute of hun-Bponey 
dred percentism,—the authoritative source of data as tg 
who is dangerous is “The Key Men of America.” Just he 


0 


Mayor 


lustration of the futility of such methods of control and the 
safety as well as the saved self-respect which result from 
combining courage with conviction. 


The Daughters Face a 
New Revolution 


HE DAUGHTERS of the American Revolution, an 

organization of high patriotic purpose and select per- 
sonnel, is going to have another revolution on its hands 
if it does not cease to permit itself to be used as the tool 
of those sinister and reactionary influences which, under the 
guise of protecting American institutions, promoting the 
national defense, and all that sort of thing, are fighting free 
speech and boosting for a big navy. On February 17 na- 
tional officers of the D. A. R. appeared before the house 
naval committee and pledged the support of their organiza- 
tion to the program of the navy department. Boston and 
Washington papers report a vigorous protest against this 
action by influential groups of members in those cities and 
elsewhere. That the organization has expressed itself in 
general terms as favoring “national defence”—as who does 
not ?—is held to give the elected officers no warrant for 
committing the whole body to the support of a big navy 
program. It is heartening to know that there is indignation 
within the ranks of the Daughters against the type of anti- 
pacifist hysteria which was displayed at that hearing and 
against the attempt to underwrite it with the name and in- 
fluence of a great organization of worthy and patriotic 
women. The opposition has taken definite form in the 
organization of a committee with an office force and funds 
to give publicity to its protest. A pamphlet will be sent to 
all chapter-regents and state and national officers. If the 
congress of the D. A. R., which meets April 17, wants to 
take action on the matter, it will at least be able to act upon 
information. Meanwhile the “big navy” bill, to which the 
officers of the D. A. R. pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor, under the mistaken impression that 
nothing less was consistent with national safety, has gone 
into the discard. The reduction from the building of 71 
ships to 16 represents a measure of sanity on the naval 
question. If the ladies felt bound by patriotic duty to sup- 
port the Wilbur program, they ought to feel equally ob- 
ligated to support the reduced schedule, for that is now the 
administration program. Say not that this will make their 
former devotion to the whole 71 look foolish. Nothing 
could make it look more foolish than it did before. 


The Blue Menace of 
The Black Lists 


NOTHER ASPECT of the uprising within the D. A. 

R. relates to the enlightened dissatisfaction of some 
with the policy of circulating black-lists of dangerous men 
and organizations. The fountain head for information re- 
garding all sorts of people and societies that are considered 
“undesirable” because they are radical, or pacifist, or under 
bolshevist influence, or opposed to a big navy, or unenthusi- 


slight a degree of dangerousness it takes to qualify for ad-yen’s 
mission to the black-list is indicated from the fact that the “pital 
late Rev. Francis E. Clark, of Christian Endeavor famefigon. | 
was honored with a place upon it. Among organizations that[igble, « 
are suspect are the federal council of churches, the Y. M Bpeceivi 


and Y. W.C. A., the national league of women voters, the W. 


C. T. U., and the Philadelphia yearly meeting of Friends. §Reyi: 
The D. A. R. has been too credulous toward the patri- Meet 


otic professions of those self-appointed ark-steadiers who 
see red peril and treason in every effort to promote peace. 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, secretary of the Massachusetts 
federation of churches, speaking before the Congregatio 

ministers of Boston and vicinity on March 12, pointed out 
the dangers of this “blue menace” with its groundless and 
anonymous accusations. But then, perhaps he is prejudiced 
for he is one of the accused. So also is Bishop William F. 
Anderson, whose wife rose in the annual conference of 


H 


the Massachusetts D. A. R. on March 15 and protested = 


against the activities of a black-list committee which list 
her husband as an undesirable citizen. Rightly enough, she 
insists upon an investigation. The importance of the matt 

far transcends mere personalities. Here we have a fine 
organization of high-minded and patriotic women allowing 
itself to be made the tool of a reactionary, stand-pat group 
and permitting the catchwords of patriotism to delude it 
into attitudes devoid of both patriotism and intelligence. 


Of course, if the D. A. R. is willing to permit itself to be- p 
come the ladies aid society to Bill Thompson’s “America 


first-and-bust-King-George-on-the-snoot” party and the 


equally discerning patriots who constitute the Key Men of 
America, it can do so. But it is more than doubtful whether 


it can carry its own constituency into such an enterprise 
when it realizes what is being done to it. 


Patriotism as a Profitable 

Enterprise 

I WE HAVE SPOKEN harshly or critically of those 
organizations which devote themselves to breeding suspt- 

cion and issuing warnings and circulating black-lists, we 


will atone for it by a free advertisement of the business of Bital . 
at least one of them. For it must be realized that the enter- Baasior 


prise has also its business aspect. “The daily data sheets 


furnished by the Key Men of America,” they tell us them- MDoct 


selves, “supply the American people with the only com 
plete, accurate and trustworthy information on the radical 
and subversive forces, agencies, movements, organizations 
and individuals, in a form for ready reference.” The direc- 
tor of this organization is hopeful with regard to the in- 
dustry of which he is in charge. “We are just getting some- 
where. We are gaining in authority and prestige and power 
so that we shall soon be able to charge something for our 
service and not limp along on this pittance of six dollars pet 
annum. To do something big we have to have an enlarged 
membership. Besides this, we are coming to the position 
where we can lay a reasonable charge for surveys amd 
researches of radical activities.” Who can say that this § 
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cking infiggt a prosperous country when it can afford to pay good 
of hun-money to the patriots who render the “service” of telling it 
fa as tolghom it must not listen to! It costs ten dollars to get into 
ust how§Mayor Thompson’s patriotic band. Mr. Marvin, the Key 
for ad-Bifen’s master-key, wants to charge something more than the 
that “pittance of six dollars” for the service of his organiza- 
© famefidon. Patriotism of this brand is either expensive or profit- 
ions thatigble, depending on whether you are on the paying or the 
e Y. M.freceiving end. 
3, the W. 
Friends. §Revised Prayer Book Will 
ie patri-IMeet Same Objections 
ars HE NEWLY revised prayer book, which has again 
° oo passed through the various ecclesiastical bodies which 
chusetts empowered to suggest changes in it, has been issued in 
*gationallls. final form in which it will again be submitted to the house 
ete af commons, assuming that it receives the formal approval of 
re “ihe conventions of the Church of England on March 28 and 
putees oi the assembly on April 28. From such reports as have been 
wane: meeived, it is difficult to see how anyone who objected 
seme seriously to the first revision, which was rejected by the 
pe “Bhouse of commons, can be much better satisfied with this 
an oe second revision. The bishops have issued additional state- 
wh, oe ments to the effect that the new rubric is not intended to 
© mattert troduce any doctrinal changes or to permit the adoration 
iat . of the sacrament, but the first revision stated quite explicitly 
allowing that the reserved sacrament, under the new rubric, was to 
at STOUPE,. used for the communion of the sick and for no other 
clade © purpose. The archbishop of Canterbury adds the exp'ana- 
3y memorandum: “If the minds of any be troubled be- 
we have allowed another order of holy communion 








s well as the old and have made further provision for 
and =the : "a . 
Men of femmunion of the sick, let them not think we mean any 
hether ge of doctrine or intend that the sacrament shall be 
vee, fpsed otherwise than as our Lord himself appointed.” But 
nterprise I ig doubtful whether the slight additional changes that 
lave been made will outweigh the consideration that the 
report of the Malines conversations, with a view to a rap- 
prochement between the Anglican and Roman churches, 
was purposely withheld from publication until after the 
of those Shouse of commons had acted upon the prayer book and 
ng suspi- that the archbishop himself seems to have been a party to 
lists, we the concealment. Not that what was concealed was of 
siness of vital significance, but the avoidance of publicity gave oc- 
he enter- fasion for suspicion. 
fa sheets 
us them- Moctor Reiland Presents 
ily com Hi Modern Creed 
e radical AJEW YORK’S sensation-hungry newspapers are try- 
nizations ing te stir up excitement over a new creed, so-called, 
he direc- oduced into the service of an Episcopal church by a 
) the M Rector of national prominence. What happened was, simply, 
ng some What at the vesper service in St. George’s on a recent Sun- 
id power Bay, Dr. Karl Reiland led the congregation in the recita- 
for Our Rion of what he called “those things which are most surely 
illars pe Believed among us.” Vesper services are generally of quite 
enlarged iin informal nature, and it was specifically announced that 
position would be no change in the use of the traditional 
yeys ald BAposties’ creed in the morning worship. But perhaps the 


at this iSfMewspapers were right in believing that there was some- 
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thing essentially sensational in having a modern congrega- 
tion stand and say: 
We believe that God is spirit and they that worship hin’ must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 
We believe that God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the whole earth. 
We believe that God is love, and every one that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God 
We believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and as many as are 
led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 
We believe that the Lord Jesus is the way, the truth and the 
life. 
We believe that if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another. 
We believe in the grace of our Lord, in the love of God and in 
the fellowship of the spirit. Amen. 
The recitation of such a “creed” has no importance from 
the point of view of those fearing a breach of church 
order. Its use as a vital expression of Christian belief does 
have deep meaning. 


Foundation Will Support 
Religious Education 

ELIGIOUS EDUCATION will have the support of 

financial resources and a unified organization if the 
Religious Education foundation, which has been incor- 
porated under a special act of the New York legislature, 
becomes the significant institution that it is expected to be. 
The organization is interdenominational, is not committed to 
any specific program of religious education, will not under- 
take to introduce religious teaching into public schools, and 
will not promote any particular religious propaganda. Its 
purpose is to “provide a permanent and stable medium for 
those who desire to promote religious education in general 
without stressing any particular denomination.” It will 
receive and disburse funds from gifts or bequests in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the donors or, in the absence of 
specific instructions, in accordance with the judgment of its 
directors, in the interest of Sunday and week-day education 
in religion and morals. The plaffs for the foundation have 
been worked out chiefly by two laymen, one of whom is a 
lawyer, Mr. C. H. Tuttle, chairman of the board of educa- 
tion of the New York federation of churches and a trustee 
of the international council of education, and the other a 
banker, Mr. O. H. Cheney, who is also a trustee of the 
international council of education and who was state super- 
intendent of banks under Governor Hughes. The fact that 
the assets of the great educational and benevolent founda- 
tions in the United States now total more than three and 
one half billion dollars, is proof that this form of organiza- 
tion has found favor with those who have money to devote 
to philanthropic enterprises. 


A New Way to Solve the 
Problems of History 
HE POLICY of attacking through the business office 
those papers which publish material that is displeasing 
to a certain church, as mentioned in a recent editorial para- 
graph headed “Boycotting the Critics of a Religion,” re 
ceives further illustration in a letter from a Catholic priest 
of Crafton, Pa., to the Pittsburgh Press. After criticizing 
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some statements which occur in an article in that paper 
by “one Will Durant”—where have we heard that name 
-before ?—the letter concludes: “It seems as if the time is 
near when it will not pay the press to insult Catholics. To 
reach the huckster editor, however, the argument must be 
directed not to the head or heart, but to the pocket.” The 
criticized paragraph had to do with the moral condition of 
the monasteries in the middle ages. To many, that would 
seem to be a question to be determined by historical re- 
search and one that does not involve the honor of present- 
day Catholics one way or the other. But the way to settle 
it, according to this priest, is to make it cost money to take 
the wrong side of the case. It might be added in passing 
that America, the Jesuit weekly, is now printing in pam- 
phlet form its original article outlining a method whereby 
to bring newspaper editors under the Catholic thumb. A 
wide distribution is being sought. 


Unsettled Methodism 


MONG the protestant denominations, none approaches 
A the Methodists in rigidity of organization. “Connec- 
tional” in the same way that Roman Catholicism is 
connectional, with every church and every minister respon- 
sible to some superior, the Methodists are also under the 
control of “six restrictive rules” which are supposed to be 
unalterable forever. They are not quite that. There is a 
method, involved to such a degree that it would require 
practical unanimity for its use, by which these six rules 
might be changed. But when that rock-bound Maine scion 
of Scotch Presbyterianism, Joshua Soule, wrote these rules 
into the constitution of his church, he did it with the pur- 
pose of making the organization of that church as immu- 
table as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Yet there are indications that American Methodism is in 
for a sea change, and even the ghost of Joshua Soule, sum- 
moned as it will be by the champions of the unchanging 
order, will hardly suffice to maintain the status quo. The 
spirit of revolt is in the air, and before the approaching 
general conference of the northern branch of the church 
adjourns, in the closing week of May, changes of vast im- 
portance may have been made in the machinery. So gen- 
eral, in fact, is this expectation of change that the present 
discussion within the denomination is largely confined to a 
consideration of the lengths to which the alterations should 
go. It is possible that there will be developed within the 
church an opinion strong enough to produce very drastic 
changes indeed. 

Three significant indications of the shifts in Methodist 
thinking have recently appeared. The first came in an ar- 
ticle by Bishop Fred B. Fisher, published early in February 
in Zion’s Herald, influential but unofficial Methodist weekly. 
It recognized the unrest in the church; accepted dissatisfac- 
tion with the episcopacy as its cause; declared in favor of 
subjecting all the bishops of the church to a general confer- 
ence vote as to their continuation in office, and suggested 
abandoning the administrative functions of the position, 
transforming Methodist bishops into “spiritual leaders” 
with authority restricted to ordaining, receiving new mem- 
bers into the church, dedicating, and making episcopal visi- 
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tations to church institutions. It is safe to say that nothing 
of the kind will be done. But the suggestion, as coming 
from a bishop, has meaning. 

Two weeks after the appearance of the article by Bishop 
Fisher, Zion’s Herald printed a reply by Dr. Ray Allen to 
this question: “What are the four or five most important 
subjects that will come before the general conference” 
Doctor Allen will lead the delegation from his annual cop- 
ference, the Genesee, to the Kansas city gathering. If past 
history is any indication, he will play a part of some impor- 
tance in that body. He ranks as a liberal. He named, in 
order, the following issues as up for action: abolition of 
war ; episcopal life tenure; the foreign policy of the denom- 
ination ; its benevolent program; its periodical publications, 
Reference will be made later to some of his suggestions in 
regard to each of these matters. 

Last week the Northwestern Christian Advocate, an offi- 
cial weekly serving the central west, the heart of the Meth- 
odist empire, made public a much more meaningful, and 
more startling, indication of Methodist thinking. This 
paper, as part of its current celebration of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, submitted an “Australian ballot” covering 
thirty moot points to the ministers of the whole denomina- 
tion. In each church, a representative layman was also 
asked to vote. The poll resulted in the casting of 4,200 
votes—about one in four—a remarkable result, as any dis- 
tributor of questionnaires can testify. It constitutes the 
nearest approach to an expression of the actual mind of the 
denomination that the Methodists have available. And it 
shows the denomination overwhelmingly in favor of certain 
drastic changes in organization! 

The Northwestern ballot began with a vote on limited 
tenure for bishops. In Zion’s Herald Dr. Allen had said 
that “nearly every vested interest of officialdom will oppose” 
the abolition of the present life tenure, “but the great body 
of the church has rapidly diminishing patience with pre 
latical pretensions or with the autocracy that is inseparable 
from life tenure.” The Northwestern vote supports this 
view of the mind of the Methodist masses. One hardly 
knows whether to be more surprised at the size of the ma- 
jority, 1,754, in favor of a term episcopacy, or at the dis- 
closure that the laymen are more heavily in favor of this 
change than are the ministers. The clerical vote was a bit 
more than 2-to-1 in favor of the change; the lay practically 
3-to-1. But the majority in favor of having the bishops, 
under a term system, eligible to reelection, was equally 
heavy, 1,953 votes. 

Doctor Allen had mentioned the foreign policy of the 
church as needing readjustment. “The earth cannot now 
be run from the United States—not even the Methodist 
fraction of it,” he had said. “Our brethren beyond our 
bounds must be allowed self-determination. . . . The cet 
tral conferences (organized on each major mission field) 
should be given greater powers, and they should elect and 
support their own bishops, and plan their own programs.” 
The Northwestern ballot approached the same question by 
asking for a vote on a return to the missionary episcopacy. 
This was a form of episcopacy abandoned by the Method- 
ists eight years ago. Under it, bishops on mission fields 
were not “general superintendents” with equal power in all 
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yarts of the denomination, but administrators only in the 
specific field for which they had been elected. By a major- 
ity of 1,523 this poll declared in favor of a return to this 
form of episcopacy. 

Continuing through the returns of the Northwestern vote 
itappears that Methodists, by a majority of 803, would end 
the appointment of their district superintendents by bishops, 
but the majority in favor of election of such officers by the 
If districts which they are to superintend is so small, 44, as 

ee to have no weight. On the other hand, there is a respecta- 
a ble majority, 843, in favor of lay participation in such elec- 











med, ia tions, and a heavy majority, 1,377, against allowing the 
ana Ss bishops to nominate for the position. Heavy majorities 
denom- favor laymen in the annual conferences, and having them 
ree there in numbers equal with the clergy. A much smaller 
a majority favors equal representation for women on church 
boards. The hesitancy probably grows out of the continua- 
i tion of the women’s benevolent societies as separate 
‘ul, and eo ; ; ; 
po That the voters were not blindly marking their crosses 
on the affirmative side of the ballot appeared when they 
= be * yoted, by a majority of 1,725, that there should be an ap- 
me proach to the equalization of ministerial salaries, and then 
nomina- turned around and voted, with a majority of 404, that such 
“ an equalization is not practicable under existing conditions. 
"| Standpattism appeared when, after voting that the church 
ny Ge should not enlarge its present forms of activity, it was also 
a “ yoted that none of the activities now conducted should be 
And it turned over to the community. (The question of denomi- 
cual national colleges, hospitals, orphanages and the like is to be 
seen behind this vote. Evidently the Methodists are not yet 
limited ripe for change in this direction. It will be of interest to 
., se What the sentiment is a dozen years hence.) 
ad said B Wethodist doctrine should be restated, thought a majority 
by of 978, but another majority, although small, declared 
. 4 against a definite and binding creed. What the two votes 
vo mean when taken in conjunction it would be hard to say. 
ca The present editorial policy of the church’s press was en- 
hardly dorsed, but by an overwhelming majority there was a de- 
mand for consolidation of the official weeklies. Also, there 
he ma Ff was an equally strong demand for a revision of the denomi- 
he & tation’s hymnal. The consensus of opinion showed an in- 
of this crease during the last twelve years on the part of the 
et: bit F church's membership in interest in its various benevolences. 
tically Americans who have watched the drift of opinion within 
vishops, § the anti-saloon league and other temperance bodies will be 
equally J interested to find that these Methodists summoned a major- 
ity of only 250 for the proposition that prohibition support 
of the Bshould not be held as the only criterion of a candidate’s fit- 
ot NOW ness for office. The laity were actually in favor of that 
thodist B single standard, by a slight margin, but the clergy, voting on 
nd our §the other side, threw the total in the other direction. The 
he cet #margin was, however, too close to mean much. Appar- 
| field) Bently there are plenty of Methodists who feel that a candi- 
ct and ff date who is “reliable” when it comes time to cast a dry vote 
rams.” § Must be supported, no matter what sort of a record he may 
tion by | Make during the rest of his time. 
copacy. § Merely to glance at such a poll as this is enough to show 





{ethod- 
1 fields 
r in all 


the mood of restlessness that has come upon the Methodists. 
Viewed from without, it looks much as though the bishops 
are being made the scapegoats for a large amount of denom- 
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inational ill-adjustment for which they are only partially, if 
at all, responsible. But within the communion there is 
piling up a demand for a change in the status of the episco- 
pal office—with the Methodists, of course, the bishopric is 
an office and not an order—which may produce some start- 
ling changes at the Kansas city conference. With all its 
“connectionalism,” the Methodist church still connects up at 
the bottom as well as at the top. And when the man at the 
bottom, whether minister or layman, makes up his mind that 
conditions must be changed, the denominational machinery 
will eventually register his demands. 


Philosophers Organize a 


Missionary Society 


P NHE PROSPECTUS of a new Foundation for Moral 
and Religious Leadership, issued over the signatures 
of Professor John Dewey and Dr. Stanton Coit, 

contains the seeds of some revolutionary ideas with refer- 
ence to the training and support of workers in the field of 
moral and spiritual welfare. No revolutionary purpose is 
announced. It is consistent with what thousands of modern 
ministers and other leaders are constantly expressing, how- 
ever halting may be their efforts to attain the end. “The 
object of this foundation is to bring the moral and religious 
idealism of the world into harmony with scientific thought, 
so that it may more effectively meet the needs of modern 
life.” Such a statement, considered merely as a generality, 
might pass for a modernistic commonplace with little or no 
explosive quality. Yet an attempt to work it out in any 
thoroughgoing way in concrete situations will reveal the 
fact that it contains plenty of TNT. But before going into 
that, what of the methods which the new foundation pro- 
poses? 

It proposes to award fellowships to students of approved 
intellectual and moral qualifications while they are prepar- 
ing for “the teaching and advancement of the good life” 
through courses of study “in history, economics, compara- 
tive religion, ethics, psychology and philosophy, scientific 
method, international relations and the humanities in gen- 
eral” ; and to guarantee salaries equal to those of professors 
of equal ability to men and women who are already equipped 
for such work and to the students when they have completed 
their preparation. A majority of the directing board is al- 
ways to be composed of philosophers of recognized standing. 
That is about all, so far as the definite program is concerned. 
It sounds simple; some may consider it superfluous; but it 
is very meaningful. One is not surprised to find among the 
sponsors of such an enterprise the names of leaders such as 
H. B. Alexander, Jane Addams, H. Wildon Carr, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Herbert Croly, William McDougall, Paul 
Monroe, Harry Allen Overstreet, Ralph Barton Perry, Ed- 
win D. Starbuck and James H. Tufts, with support from 
Great Britain in men like G. P.Gooch, H. J. W. Hetherington, 
L. T. Hobhouse, G. E. Moore and G. F. Stout; from Den- 
mark in Professor Hoefding, of Copenhagen; from France 
in Professor Loisy, of Paris; from Germany in Professor 
Husserl, of Frieburg, and even from India in Professor 
Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta. 
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This proposal appears to mean that these thinkers, and 
the other almost equally distinguished professors and pub- 
licists who constitute with them the initial organization of 
the foundation, are agreed that there is a lamentable hiatus 
between scientific thought and moral and religious idealism 
at the present day, and that this divorce between the in- 
stitutional agencies of good will and the systematized re- 
sults of intelligence constitutes a dangerous situation. Of 
the correctness of that proposition there can be no doubt. 
There is doubtless more intelligence in religion than ever 
before, but a great proporiion of the church-power and the 
brain-power are still pulling in opposite directions, with the 
result that the institution which ought to command the best 
brains in the country is too often compelled to make such 
shift as it can with the second and third best, so that we 
have on the one hand the tyranny of traditionalism and on 
the other the threatened “chaos of disruptive egoism.” 

To remedy this alarming situation, the need is not for 
more or different institutions, but for better and freer 
leadership. The way to get better leadership is to secure 
superior material and give it better training, and the way 
to get freer leadership is to liberate it from economic de- 
pendence upon the people who are to be led. The provision 
for the last of these items will help to take care of the first, 
for the best brains will be attracted by positions in which 
they will be free from unintelligent control. 

The better training, if it is to contribute to the end of 
bringing about harmony between scientific thought and 
moral and religious idealism, must include thorough study 
in both of those fields. What that means, as the founda- 
tion understands it, is that training for spiritual leadership 
cannot be satisfactorily carried on solely in theological in- 
stitutions. The impressive list of departments in which the 
holders of student-fellowships may take their courses of 
study affords some index of the wide range of materials 
which it believes can be made, and must be made, to con- 
tribute to the proper training of those who are to be the 
leaders in the higher life of a scientific age. Experiments 
in that matter are already being made on a small scale; 
for example, by an institution connected with the University 
of Chicago, where there are men preparing for the minis- 
try, and holding fellowships on that understanding, who are 
enrolled as graduate students in philosophy and sociology. 
The curricula of the theological seminaries have been im- 
mensely enriched in the last quarter of a century, but it is 
worth considering whether, if the experimental rather than 
the authoritarian method is to prevail in meeting the moral 
and spiritual needs of modern men, the range of studies 
leading to preparation for leadership in that field may not 
have to be expanded again until it has lost all semblance of 
the traditional theological course. 

The other side of the foundation’s work is to insure to 
these students a chance to do the work for which they have 
prepared themselves and a living salary, and to provide 
also for the maintenance of other men and women who are 
already equipped for religious leadership. It is apparently 
contemplated that their work will be done in and through 
churches—not new churches, as a rule, certainly not churches 
of a new denomination, but whatever churches may be 
open to thern and willing to hear their voice and accept 
their leadership. The holder of a salary from the founda- 
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tion “will be encouraged to accept a post to his liking if But 
offered by any society which desires him, under its auspices, 
to continue the same kind of work. If no such offer be 
forthcoming, he will be expected to build up a congrega. 
tion of his own, and his salary will be continued as long 
as he needs the support of the foundation and is doing 
good work.” 

In a word, then, the purpose of the foundation is to en- 
list men of exceptional ability, enable them to get proper 
training, and guarantee them adequate support while they 
go about the work of teaching people how to live religiously 
without sacrificing their intelligence, and how to think 
scientifically without becoming either anti-social or irre 
verent. Spokesmen for the churches will doubtless be 
prompt to say that there is no such tension between religion 
and intelligence as is here suggested, and that there are 
plenty of churches in which a leader who has any capacit 
for leadership can have all the freedom he knows to u 
The last part of this statement, at least, is fortunately true, 
and it is upon its truth that the foundation bases its hope 
that it will, in general, not be necessary to form new 
organizations. But it can scarcely be disputed that the 
funds which are devoted to the dissemination of religion 
and the teaching of morality are, for the most part, canalized 
in the direction of a type of preaching and teaching which 
does not fully meet the requirement set forth in the founda- 
tion’s statement of purpose. If the plan works out accord- 
ing to the prospectus, and funds become available, it will 
mean that a considerable number of selected and trained 
men and women will be released from economic anxiety, 
given the encouragement and moral backing of an interna- 
tional committee including a large number of distinguished J 
leaders of thought, and sent out as missionaries of a type 
of religion which is compatible with a modern scientific 
view of the world. 
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IV. Into the Depths os 
HE READER of the two narratives of our Lord's pose ; 
temptation, given in the first and third gospels, is Fy,,, 
sure to be haunted by the desire to know how the fing, 
evangelists learned the facts. Jesus was alone in the wilder- J... 
ness. Indeed he had as yet made no choice of friends oF Bjp,4 
followers in the ministry upon which he was entering. nis 
There was no one either to know or report the incidents of § gy, 


the Forty Days. Only as later on he made known his ex- 


mess 

periences during that significant period of his life could fy... 
they have been known at all. We must suppose that at some By, 
moment well on in his three-years’ career as a public teacher, By, 
Jesus took the disciples into his confidence regarding the By, 
days of deep trial through which he passed, immediately upon 
after his visit to John’s great assembly of the people at the By, ,, 
Jordan. the s 
The days of vision, confidence and exultation passed. ured 
Absorbed in the contemplation of his opportunity and equip- J mors 
ment the customary needs of the body were forgottet. Ryo.) 


While that mood of passionate commitment to the exalted J 4, 
themes of the kingdom of God was upon him, there could 
be no time for the intrusion of lesser urgings. 
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liking iff But the body has its claims, and hunger came at last. 
auspices, f And with it came the weakness which long abstinence brings. 
offer be And with the hunger, clamorous and insistent, and the weak- 
ongrega-§ ness, baffling and overpowering, came the decline of confi- 


= long dence, the wavering of courage, the dimming of vision 
1S doing nd the menace of doubt. It has ever been after this man- 


ner with the saints. Wrestlings with depression, despair 
and temptation have always followed the times of most 
assured and enthusiastic hope. When the body is weak and 
the vital powers run low, then the black images of doubt 
and defeat crowd upon the soul. The cavern of temptation 
is always underneath the hill-top of confident faith. The 
powers of darkness wait ever upon the reaction from moods 
of optimistic enthusiasm. 

| It was in the guise of doubt and question that the tempta- 
rere arth tion came. That the trial of soul through which Jesus 
Capacity™ massed should take the form of a personal tempter in the 
) narrative would be expected. The Jews of that age believed 
ely true that over against the power of God there stood a dark an- 
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its hope tagonist, the Satan, ready whenever possible to thwart the 
rm NeWH tving designs. Whence this doctrine of dualism had come 
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aan only be conjectured. But it was a part of the accepted 
theology, and it would have been well-nigh impossible for 
Jesus to relate the fact of the temptation, or for the dis- 
ciples to conceive it, in other than a personal form. 

It is not the representations of a personal devil, a pin- 
nacle of the temple or a mountain height from which all the 
dominions of the world could be seen, that have significance 
for the student of the temptation. These are the figures of 
speech by which the semblance of reality was given to that 
struggle through which Jesus passed in the days when he 
was deciding the most momentous questions of his life. 
One need not doubt the presence and the power of vindictive 
nd sleepless evil in the world, even if the forms of speech 

trent among the Jews of that century no longer have 
convincing force with the world of our time. The strength 
of evil is not less great that it resides in the human will 
allured by lesser good or by positive incitements to wrong, 
rather than in the person of a demoniacal antagonist of God. 

The temptation came to him, as to most men of high pur- 
pose and consecrated life, in the form of doubt and question. 
How could he be sure that the call at the Jordan was real 
and trustworthy? How could he have the audacity to as- 
sume the attitude of a leader of his people when so many 
had failed or when the obstacles in the way of such a 
Ministry seemed mountainous ? 

Should he satisfy himself of his position as the unique 
messenger of God by trial of his powers upon nature? Why 
should he not win the confidence of his people by some 
triking act of power? And how was he to win the world? 
Was it possible by holding fast to his own high ideals to 
make way with that morbid and selfish generation, intent 
ipon worldly interpretations of the messianic hope? Must 
he not choose between some acceptance of the views of 
the scribes and party leaders, with at least the hope of meas- 
ured success, and his own uncompromising standards of 
Moral and religious exactitude, with the danger that his plans 
Would fail at the last? 

And thus the doubts and questionings came in like a 
black flood upon the soul of Jesus in these oppressive days. 
It is not difficult to understand that the temptation was one 
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of the most agonizing experiences through which Jesus 
was called to pass in the entire cycle of his days. It searched 
out every motive and purpose of his soul. It was the su- 
preme moment of choice between the higher and the lesser 
good. In the light of that experience he becomes the supreme 
example of resistance to temptation, not of the gross and 
repulsive kind, but temptation that presents itself in attrac- 
tive and almost convincing forms, and wins the will to a 
fatal choice by the show of seeming good. 

To persist in an austere and uncompromising course 
meant estrangement from the best men of the age. That 
way lay suspicion, hostility, persecution and death at last, 
with possible failure as the result of all. That way lay days 
of hardship and nights of wakefulness, journeys and labors 
painful and lonely, continued misunderstanding and the loss 
of that affection which was to him so keenly essential to 
happiness. On the other hand, there was, to be sure, a par- 
tial compromise with the grosser desires of the people and 
their leaders. But there was at least the reasonable expecta- 
tion of success. On that course he could not wholly fail, and 
moreover he would avoid those dangers to his life and his 
plans which brooded over his spirit like a haunting presage 
of evil. Why not take the easier plan? Why not be content 
with a partial success and so avoid the danger of an utter 
failure? For who could tell whether, after all was done to 
insure the happy outcome of his supreme ideal, the redemp- 
tion of the world, he might not find humanity too selfish 
and indifferent even to profit by his uncalculating sacrifice ? 

That was the great decision which Jesus was compelled 
to face. Upon it lay the issue of his whole ministry. To 
dare all and perhaps to fail, or to attempt part and be sure 
of success! These alternatives balanced in his mind through 
those bitter and torturing days of anxiety and physical weak- 
ness. Heaven and earth might well have waited in suspense 
while the Master fought through his battle with temptation, 
treading the winepress alone. H. L. W. 


There Was 4 Garden 


CROSS—One staggering beneath the weight. 
(Golgotha shivered, but knew not why) 
A mob—goading with spears of scarlet hate 
This One condemned to die. 


“Now in the place where he was crucified 
There was a garden.” Her olive trees 
Leaned over the wall and shuddering sighed 
To the sobbing breeze. 


The lilies stirred from sleep and wept at the sound 
Of the tumult cleaving the day ; 

And the grasses said: We stand on holy ground— 

It was God who passed this way. 


Men mocked him. Their frenzy billowed and grew 
To ghastly impact on Calvary’s sod. 
Only the garden bowed her heart and knew 
He was the Son of God. 
Marié Barton. 








BECAME A FEMINIST when I was six years old. 
I I had not yet discovered that I had been born amid a 

self-governing people and that the instrument em- 
ployed for the process was a vote. In after years my ob- 
servation that the United States discriminated against 
women in the distribution of votes and my enlistment in 
that cause for a lifetime was a mere incident in the bigger 
conviction that the affairs of the whole world were askew 
because the male possessed a dominating superiority and the 
female a surrendering inferiority complex. These phrases 
were not invented until a half century later, but an unde- 
fined sense of their meaning was the influence that set my 
small feet upon a trail from which, when grown larger, they 
were never permitted to stray. My conversion was painful 
but complete. 

The day is deeply impressed upon my memory. The 
warm sun was shining brilliantly through the windows of a 
little school house in Ripon, Wisconsin, where I was born. 
The sweet smell of a bouquet of lilacs on the teacher’s desk 
filled the room and marked the date as spring. I was feel- 
ing very self-satisfied, for a few days before my teacher 
had given me a bright penny, the class prize, for having 
skipped around in the 2’s the most nimbly of any member 
of the class. We boys and girls were now taking another 
lesson in the multiplication table and were standing in a 
straight row with our little toes strictly lined on a crack in 
the floor, when suddenly, with a whirring clickety-clack, a 
little girl’s hoopskirt settled in a ring around her tiny feet. 
Every boy snickered. The teacher, being a woman of dis- 
cretion, gathered up the little girl, hoop-skirt and all, in 
her arms, and carried her off to the woodshed. Restored to 
convention, she brought her back and set her down with toes 
on the crack. Her little cheeks were burning, her eyes 
downcast, and tears were flowing down her face. Again 
every boy, good and bad, snickered and every little girl 
blushed. 


EARLY FEMINIST EMOTION 


Perhaps, instinctively, we knew that the big hoops our 
mothers were wearing were somewhat ridiculous and that 
our little ones could not be upheld by common sense. What- 
ever the cause, there was no girl in that school who did not 
know that our common sex was being maligned by the teas- 
ing male, and most of us felt a spirit of resentment rising 
in our young bosoms. School over, I seized the hand of 
the child who had experienced the disaster and ran (no child 
walks) flauntingly before the boy of the most offensive 
snicker and made a face at him. I never forgot the hot in- 
dignation I felt nor the sense of triumph when I gave him 
the most terrible grimace I could invent. Thus I became a 
champion ; I had defended my sex! 

When I was seven my parents moved from Wisconsin to 
Iowa. After having built a house upon a farm we were re- 
moved there and I went to the country school. On my first 
day a naughty boy just my age appeared with a long striped 
snake in his hand. The boy being seven, reason insists that 
the snake could not have been marvelous in length, but I 
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Why I Have Found Life Worth Living; 


Englis! 





recall it as about eight feet! The prairies of Iowa abounded 
in these harmless creatures, but as I had never before seen 
a snake, it would have been difficult to have persuaded me 
that they were less than the most dangerous thing alive, 
The boy chased the little girls with it and tauntingly threat. 
ened to twist it around their necks. When the bell rang we 
girls bounded through the door as one animate ball, no one 
willing to wait for another to pass. I sank into my seat 
thoroughly frightened and with my heart beating furiously, 










BIRTH OF SELF-RELIANCE 






That night, my brother, three years older than I and 
imitative as children are, found a snake and, following the 
example of the bad boy, chased me with it. He also mad 
the same unpleasant remark about throwing it around my 
neck. I began to reflect that life would be one long horrid 
torment in Iowa, since snakes were plentiful and boys had 
so small a sense of the proprieties. I began to reason that 
if a boy can catch a snake and it doesn’t hurt him, I can 
catch a snake and it will not hurt me. I suspected that a 
boy would find a cold clammy snake around his neck quite 
as uncomfortable as would a girl. So I planned for defense, 
and summoning all the grit I could muster to my aid, I 
sought the pasture, a tract of unbroken prairie. I did not} 
go far before spying one of the striped enemies of woman 
wriggling its way through the long grass, and down upon§ 
his head my small foot went while I grasped its tail im my 
fingers and swung it at arm’s length as I had seen the boys 
do. I did not like the feeling of it, but I observed that his 
snakeship was helpless when held in that fashion and my 
confidence increased. I was soon chasing my brother like a 
wild Indian and threatening to throw it around his neck. 
My suspicions proved correct; boys did not enjoy the am #. 
ticipation of a snake as a necklace and it took only one les- 
son to protect me from the teasing boys of that district for- 
evermore. Looking backward, I realize that that foolish § 
little episode, happening at an age parents consider too 
young for lasting impressions upon children, was the mo- 
ment when character was born and self-reliance established. 

These two silly events set me going in the direction from 
which I could never turn aside; yet of what value can their 
telling be to girls of this day? Hoopskirts, let us hope, are 
gone forever and snakes only remain in rocky and swampy 
parts of our country. So, too, the influence, that I have al- 
ways regarded as the most dominating upon my entire life, 
appears to have belonged strictly to my own generation. 




































DISCOVERY OF EVOLUTION 





In the year that I was born, Darwin issued his “Origin 
of Species.” As all the world knows, a sharp and bitter 
conflict ensued between religionists and scientists, the latter 
being speedily converted to the Darwinian theory. When 
evolution was thirteen years old, I entered the high school, 
and I am quite certain that my parents and their neighbors 
had never observed the word evolution. There were twe 
things I knew definitely when I entered that high school. 
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n (One was that only Baptists went to heaven and the other 
2 that all the angels, from whatever race recruited, spoke 
English only ! 

|] was an ordinary child in an ordinary high school in an 
gdinary lowa town. What happened to me in that high 
ghool must have happened to thousands of other average 
boys and girls in many average towns and cities of this 
quntry fifty years ago. The disagreements in our text 
fooks were so conspicuous that the feeblest mind could not 
fail to detect them. Probably no child really sensed “the 
dash between creeds and science,” but we did demand that 
the instruction in our textbooks should be reconciled. We 
gked unanswerable questions and became keenly aware that 
jarning in high schools, instead of being administered by 
little dips into a fount of unchallenged truth, consisted in 
gots of unestablished facts. With repentant distinctness | 
qeall certain hectoring queries put to our orthodox pro- 
fessor of history that must have given him sleepless nights. 
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READS DARWIN 


A textbook on general history published in 1860 was 
written before the author had heard of Darwin and his 
theory. It set the origin of the human race as having oc- 
curred in an eventful week quite definitely fixed at six thou- 
sand years before. “The curse,” recorded my history, “was 
acompanied by a promise. The toils of the man were to 
be rewarded by the fruits the earth would give to cultivation, 
and the woman in her suffering was consoled by the hope of 
a Redeemer.” A small textbook on geology made a tidy 

feement between Genesis and Darwin by the announce- 


eo int that the six days of the creation were not the 24-hour 
ing we knew, but geologic ages whose duration was not 
rd xed and that the seventh day, when God rested from his 
bors, was the present perfected age in which we perfected 
- ™Y Humans were privileged to live. A textbook on physical 
or like a : , "s 
tography, however, with no apology either to Genesis or 
is neck. I in, presented a complete theory of the evolution of the 
the an Bae and illustrated the story with pictures of men alleged to 
ree le 5 been dead a million years. This was a pretty mess to be 
ae for red unexplained into children’s immature heads by 
foolish Beach ts who found that the safest way through the rapids 
der t00 Bias to ignore their existence. 
he mo § The outcome for me was a firm determination to read 
blished. I-The Origin of Species,” and I was able to borrow it from 
n from Ba scholarly neighbor. I did not entirely comprehend the 
an theit hook, but it left me with the impression that the world was 
ope, are Biull of delightful riddles, and that many of them would 
swampy Hurely unfold in my lifetime, and I thus looked forward to 
nave al- Homing years with eager anticipation. 
ire life. § I wanted to go to college, but Iowa farmers had little 
tion. ney and my father thought a daughter’s college education 
Suitable cut in the family budget. It never occurred to 
that the lack of money in the home exchequer was a 
“Origin Fiufficient reason for renouncing my hopes. One day I 
d bitter #ought the news to my father that I was going to college 
e latter and that I would earn the money by teaching. He replied 
When §nically, “But you couldn’t pass an examination. Certifi- 
school, Mites are necessary before you can teach.” I joyfully con- 
ighbors #*ssed that the examination was over and the certificate in 
ere two possession. I waited for his recovery from this shock 


for his next comment. “Well,” said he, “you couldn’t 
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find a school to teach; no director would take so young a 
girl.” Immediately I told my next secret. “Oh, father, | 
have a school, the contract is signed, and the school is right 
here in our district.” As I lived at home, all my earnings 
for a year were laid aside for college expenses, but as I 
received $20 a month only in the summer and $28 in the 
winter, the year’s work made no great sum. 


COLLEGE DAYS 


Meanwhile I studied college catalogs and filed them away 
with a sigh, for my small earnings would not enable me to 
choose a college. So it came about that I went to the lowa 
State college, then ten years old and struggling, its chief 
recommendation being its cheapness. Many colleges of that 
day helped themselves by allowing students to perform for 
a low price some of the less skilled tasks necessary to carry 
on. That plan was abolished years ago, but most students 
did some kind of work in my college when I was in school. 
| washed dishes in my first year at nine cents per hour, but 
I was the happiest girl imaginable in my second when I was 
selected to serve as second assistant to the librarian at ten 
cents per hour, and in my senior year I became first assis- 
tant. The hours of work were often long, but the ten cents 
per hour went far toward paying for board and books and 
there were plenty of calm moments for study in the hours 
of service. 

Everyone in that college, with the exception of the pro- 
fessor of literature, from the president to the janitor was 
an evolutionist. The faculty had been recruited from young 
instructors at Harvard, Yale and Amherst, who had passed 
through the storm with which evolution had been assailed 
and had emerged, not mere converts but earnest crusaders. 
Evolution was served to us in botany, zoology, geology, psy- 
chology and all the other “ologies.” 
under microscopes, in laboratory crucibles, and in the details 
of queer fossils. When we reached our last year the presi 
dent took us in charge, and, with Herbert Spencer as chief 
textbook, we were taught the history of man, not as re- 
corded in history, but in the findipgs of science. 

I came forth from that college possessed by a conviction 
that the human race had climbed fast and far from its an- 
cient beginning, that it was still climbing and that it would 
always climb higher and higher into some inestimable fu- 
ture perfection; that each generation will see truth a little 
more clearly and comprehend the rights and welfare of 
others a little more tolerantly; that the clash of opinion in 
our generation is due to ignorance on both sides which in 
time the race will slowly outgrow. Thus evolution is not 
chance nor a question of the identification of our first an- 
cestor, but the obedience of all mankind to a universal plan, 
including the suns, moons, planets and all the mysteries of 
the limitless universe—God’s immutable law. 


It was pointed out 


EVOLUTION AND SUFFRAGE 


Enlisted in the cause of woman suffrage, which that little 
hoopskirt made inevitable, this conviction proved a working 
faith that bore me on wings over many hard places. I have 
known coworkers, unable to endure the tortures of con- 
tinual disappointment, to drop out of the suffrage army, 
and others to suffer despair in dark times, but my evolution- 
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ary faith, not only unfalteringly sustained me through forty 
years of campaigning, but gave me a life of perpetual hap- 
piness. Pleadings vefore legislatures, political conventions 
or congress, or with voters when a referendum had been 
submitted, were to me “mere battles in a war certain to be 
won.” Looking backward, I regard the influence of this 
faith in God’s eternal law for the evolution of the race as 
the chief control of my life. It was a faith emanating from 
Darwin’s generation and born of the virile forces on both 
sides of the controversy in its young years. Probably it 
will never seem so personal, so all-embracing as it did to 
those of that generation who had to insist that textbooks 
should be harmonized. 

I am somewhat amazed to discover that these influences 
I have recorded here, and many others I have not men- 
tioned, belong completely to a generation that is passed. 
Other influences, newer and doubtless as vital, are moulding 
the lives of the next generation. There is one factor of my 
faith, however, that I should grieve to have others overlook. 


When Men Go Hungry 


By Karl Borders 


HERE IS at last a growing admission in daily press 
and weekly journal that the country is again in the 


throes of widespread and acute unemployment. We 
who dwell and work in the settlements and relief and social 
agencies have been watching the stealthy invasion of the 
wolf of want into our communities for a full five months. 
Ours are the shaded portions of the social research maps 
of the cities, dotted black with the spots of poor housing, 
juvenile delinquency, casual labor. Our neighbors sweep the 
streets, dig the ditches, push the trucks. They are the 
common laborers. They are non-union. They are among 


the first to go when the lay-off comes. A survey of the con- 


stituency of our settlement a month ago revealed the start- , 


ling fact that, by conservative estimate, twenty-five per cent 
of our families were affected by unemployment—half of 
that proportion the chief bread winners. But they can be 
replaced anywhere, anytime in industry. I know an em- 
ployment manager of one of the large steel mills who 
during a flush period talked to me half facetiously about 
going down to the border to bring up so many “head” of 
Mexicans for their common labor. This man and I were 
reared in the country. This is the way farmers talk about 
their horses and cattle. 

During these last few months I have been watching young 
men grown weary in the search for work, settle in despair 
into dangerous idleness. I have seen the healthy father of 
a large family come shamefacedly to our doors to ask for 
help for the first time in his life. I have also seen boot- 
leggers ride by in shining big cars, and I have wondered at 
the moral restraint of these men and boys. What is more, 
those who go into the homes of our neighbors day after 
day well know that nothing more demoralizing can happen 
to a family than a fruitless search for work on the part of 
the father. Far more than mere poverty is involved. Self- 
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If evolution of the race is a dependable faith, it follo 
that the opposition of causes is quite as important as the 
affirmative. A controversy waging long is but a wrestliy 
bout, with truth emerging as an established fact, the incon 
sequential wrestlers forgotten. Both sides are needed ty 
bring that truth uppermost. I cringe when I hear or read of 
the protagonists of a cause calling their opponents unpleas- 
ant names and questioning their motives, or the opponents 
making faces at an unanswerable argument. Both hay 
failed to grasp the fact that the race is climbing and tha 
together they are building a step on the stairs. 

I was only one of a great army of women in a long 
struggle of seventy-two years. The pioneers were gon 
when I came into the movement and I only helped to carry 
on what they began. I did not choose my cause, the destin 
of a hoopskirt set me on my way. For this I am gratef 
for I give it as my firmest conviction that service to a jus 
cause rewards the worker with more real happiness and sat 
isfaction than any other venture of life. 
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reliance and mutual confidence between husband and wife, 
which is often strained and broken, are in the long run more 
precious than bread. They are of that stuff of life which 
transcends the abundance of things possessed. 





NO WORK TO BE FOUND 











I did not, at first, take the word of those who reported 
that no work could be found. Armed with excellent letters of 
introduction, I visited a number of neighboring industrial 
plants to see what I could turn up. In every case but one 
—and in that simply a statement that they were holding 
their own—a courteous reception, a nice talk with the man- 
ager, and the invariable reply, “Why, we are laying men 
off instead of taking them on.” Among three of those em- 
ployers with whom I talked ai length there were at least as 
many diagnoses of the situation. One found it simple: 
“Over-production.” Another was sure it was seasonal and 
cyclical, painful but inevitable. The third could see m0 
logical reason. New machines in their factory accounted 
for some of it. But on the whole he suspected a flaw in the 
system of distribution. He had been struck by watching 
a case of a plot of potatoes bought and left to rot in the 
ground in Michigan in order to stabilize the market, and it 
had shaken his faith in the rational basis of competitive 
society. 

Two or three things about the business are as patent as 
a sore thumb: There is almost constantly a certain amoutt 
of unemployment. The secretary of labor says there are 
a million men unemployed all the time. There are periodic 
returns of widespread and serious unemployment. Such 4 
situation constitutes an enormous social and economic evil. 
And, what is equally plain from all sources, scientific and 
sentimental, is that nobody knows just the extent of the 
malady, what causes it, nor how it can be remedied. Charity 
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- followdlis mo more the answer than capital punishment and prisons 
it as thegare the answer to crime. It is simply the easiest way out of 
vrestlinggan unintelligent productive and distributive system. 
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NO SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Jam not so naive as to imagine that there is any simple 
slution. Our modern industrial machine is an affair so 
complicated and monstrous that for most of us it is nothing 
jess than appalling. And even the few who can walk with 
some certainty in the mazes of market reports, balances oi 
trade, credit conditions and statistics in general, often seem 
as muddled as the rest of us. And to make it still more 
complex, it is incorrect to speak of industry as a machine. 
It is many machines bent on a mad race. And woe to the 
driver and mechanics alike when there is a collision or a 
jot which shakes those with precarious hold beneath the 
wheels ! 

On the other hand, we can never begin to understand 
the whole economic situation until we have reduced it to 
the simplest terms. Pictured in such terms, man is a great 
human family engaged primarily in the task of feeding, 
dothing and housing himself. This is not all, but all our 
eonomic processes, however elaborate, are but amplifica- 
tions of these. Reduce this again to a simple unit such as 
has often occurred in an isolated and self-sufficient pioneer 
family. In such a unit it is impossible to think of over- 
production as a cause of misery. The invention of a water 
wheel to replace the women grinding the corn by hand 
hardly led the mother and girls of the family to break up 
the machine to save their jobs. Greater production in such 
asituation would simply mean greater wealth for all; labor 
gsaving machines more leisure for all. 
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Now as a matter of fact, there is never over any wide 

ta of the world—even in richest America—actual over- 

oduction in the strictest sense of the word. At no given 
time, for example, do all the people of Chicago have all 
they want, or need, to eat. There are always some men 
Wearing coats with frayed sleeves. There are always under- 
dad children in the back streets. Certainly a hundred 
thousand homes or so need to be built to house half de- 
cently all of our population in this city. In the most normal 
times studies in wage scales, the most informing indices of 
distribution indicate that a large percentage of our popula- 
tion is receiving incomes below the minimum standard for 
decent living. And when this view is extended to the con- 
‘ming potentialities of the world, the picture is still more 
onvin ing. 

I am not here considering the abnormalities of health or 
the man who is considered a congenital bum as factors in 
the problem. These are other problems in social pathology. 
But I submit that the case of the normal, healthy man or 
youth vainly seeking for a chance to earn his living is a 
here are far more serious matter for the individual and a problem 
periodic § primary importance for society. And, to make matters 

Such a § Worse, it is a condition for which no logical excuse can be 
mic evil. flound. I have admitted that there is no simple way out. 
tific and § But, is there anything that can be done about it? 

t of the For the Christian, at least, there is a starting point in 
Charity ithe approach to any question involving people: Man him- 
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self is the primary element in any equation. Not produc- 
tion first, but human needs first. All these smoking factory 
chimneys and clustered grain elevators that I see from my 
window as I write must, somehow, be made to serve men 
rather than be served of them. Here, however, I am con- 
fronted at once by good friends of impeccable mental 
honesty who say, “But if I make human welfare first, I 
cannot last six months in competition with the rest of the 
industrial world, and all of my workmen will be out of a 
job along with me.” There are some notable examples to 
the contrary, but in the main they are right. As long as 
profit is the highest law of trade, human considerations can 
never be more than secondary, “service” slogans to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In the end, then, the answer is, 
“Human beings working in cooperation.” 

But meantime—and perhaps a long, mean time—what? 
Our Marxian friends insist that the best that can be hoped 
is that things will grow worse quickly. Then the revolu- 
tion. An eighteen-year-old boy who has completed a four 
year high school course said to me last night, “I’d rather 
work a month than look for a job one day. If this thing 
keeps up a year or so there will be revolution.” This may 
be the way we take. Men still do not add many cubits to 
their stature by taking thought. . . . Nevertheless, there are 
other ways. 


WHAT FACTS HAVE WE? 


To begin with, let us have knowledge. The estimates as 
to the present amount of unemployment vary from three 
to five million. In short, nobody knows the facts about a 
condition more serious than the Mississippi levees, far 
more important than the state of the weather or the exact 
location of the north pole. Yet no private fund or national 
department of our country is engaged in the daily, nation- 
wide task of scientifically studying this question. We should 
at once reinstate the federal employment bureau inaugurated 
during the war, as a more adequate barometer of the actual 
conditions and a more perfect distributor of the available 
jobs of the country. At the same time, it is being widely 
urged, and properly, that all possible projected public works 
should be launched immediately. Naturally, the charitable 
assistance to these in dire need will go on and will be in- 
creased to meet the needs. We rarely let people starve 
publicly and painfully in our country any longer. 

These temporary measures once installed, let us fear- 
lessly look forward to some plan by which, so long as such 
periods of unemployment come, self-respecting unemploy- 
ment insurance may be provided for those who cannot be 
given work. Certainly if defeated and penniless Germany 
and famine-ridden bolshevik Russia can do this much, 
America should at least begin to think about it. 

It is no excuse that ours are the best paid workmen in 
the world, ours the highest standards of living, ours the 
least frequent unemployment. These are but added nails in 
the structure of our shame. Poverty becomes the more 
poignant in the shadow of great wealth; idleness the more 
demoralizing beside the feverish activity of great competi- 
tion. And America can show greater contrasts in these 
pictures than any other country I know on earth. We enjoy 
a somewhat bloated, but world wide, reputation as an efli- 
cient people. This unemployment business is a blot on our 
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engineering scutcheon, all human values aside. It is more 
than a recurrence of inevitable “hard times.” It is bad and 
inhuman management. Are the communists right in saying 
that it is inherent in the system, or is it a flaw in the present 
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economic and industrial system that can be remedied? fs 
there nothing moving in the quality of the misery of one 


millions ? 


World Fellowship or Christian 
Missions? 


By John Clark Archer 


fellowship of faiths, with a common program of 

inter-religious cooperation, or shall we continue the 
Christian missionary enterprise with the characteristic aim 
of making all faiths Christian? A final faith might con- 
ceivably be achieved by either method. Each method has its 
numerous hearty supporters, and that not merely as a mat- 
ter of Christian opinion over against non-Christian, for 
Christian opinion, at least, is not unanimous regarding mis- 
sions, and several non-Christian faiths are traditionally fa- 
vorable toward a world fellowship, or even a league of 
religions. 

Have we as American Christians good and sufficient rea- 
son for continuing the work of those who first went out 
from us as foreign missionaries? Consider their motive. 
They went to kindle light in the valleys of dense darkness, 
to be as eyes to “the heathen in his blindness,” to dispel, as 
urgent ministers of mercy, “the deep depravity and delusion 
and wretchedness which prevail wherever the true God is 
not known,” to win perishing and dead nations back to life. 
Abeel, Bingham, Butler, Coan—to name only a few—went 
out “to convert the heathen” and to offer them the full 
measure of pardon for their sins which otherwise would de- 
stroy them “body and soul in hell.” 


M AY WE as Christians properly assent to a world 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


In the various foreign fields of the day there were, in the 
current protestant phraseology, accursed papists who were 
children of the Babylonian harlot, unitarian fiends of the 
following of Arabia’s false prophet, Jews upon whom rested 
the curse of the crucifixion, schismatics of the Eastern 
church who dwelt in regions of “absurdities and degrada- 
tion where the candle of the Lord once shone brightly but 
now burns with a pale, glimmering flame,” and—in a class 
apart from Moslem, Jew, and Christian—the utterly de- 
praved heathen. Practically, “wrath was come to the utter- 
most” upon them all, and an increasing sense of obligation 
and urgency settled down upon American protestantism for 
the carrying of the gospel to them. In particular, it was the 
heathen world-—Chinese and Hindus, of course, as well as 
Africans and dwellers in the isles of the seas—to whom 
the torch-bearers went from among those “whose souls were 
lighted with wisdom from on high.” And in time these her- 
alds could send back word, as did one from India, “I have 
seen the poor heathen, once hedged in with superstition, 
and drunk with pollution, rising into a correct estimate of 


his immortality and his God, and slaking his thirst of sin at 
the fountain of holiness.” 


SINNERS AND HEATHEN 


The missionary motive was of one pattern with the pre- 
vailing religious mind of the home church. The voice that 
sounded abroad was pitched to the key of the characteristic 
voice of domestic leadership. The foreign missionary was 
an American minister abroad, speaking as Dr. Dwight, for 
example, once spoke to a New Haven audience: “Every one 
is bound to the grave and the judgment. Every one is aj" 
candidate for heaven or hell. . . . You will be rewarded 
according to your works. . . . On the brink of perdition 
every sinner in this house is walking.” The heathen was a 
foreign sinner and the sinner was a domestic heathen. 

If a single word were used to indicate the anxiety of the 
missionary-minded and their method of salvation for sin- 
ners and heathen it would be conversion—a word of special 
significance as applied to missions, and applied, we may 
add, as if the process were the same in India as in Connecti- 
cut. 

When Jonathan Edwards wrote that “the heathen na- 
tions shall be enlightened with the glorious gospel . . . the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise . . . with his glorious 
light shining on those many vast regions . . . (which) 
since the time of Moses . . . have lain in a miserable con- 
dition under the cruel tyranny of the devil,” he meant that 
the “glorious” end should be reached by the process of com 
version, and, particularly, the conversion of individuals. 
The common objective was the detachment of units from 
the pagan or non-Christian mass, whether an “aged China- 
man (who) went down into the water to put on Christ by By 
public profession,” or “fifty-five happy converts (Shans of § 
Burmah) baptized in the Lord’s baptistry” (in a deep moun- Hy 
tain gorge). Each one had submitted to a rite which sepa- 
rated him from his former group and identified him with an 
essentially foreign group. He could say, as did a dying 
Hindu convert, “I am no more heathen, I am a Christian”— 
a Christian. Hiram Bingham, Sr., longed to embrace a cet 
tain Pacific island king “as a Christian brother.” It was 
none other than the Holy Spirit’s way, they thought, © 
operate upon individuals to detach them from former asso 
ciations and form them into a new association—a church. 
In the words of Ashmore of China the “sheep (were) gatlr 
ered by the Holy Spirit,” and then watered and fed by the 


missionary. 
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Along with the conversion of individuals there came the 

mt of an organization to which the units could 

: of ten fie attached, a means of conservation which became as well 

anew agency of detachment unto righteousness. The ex- 

jon of the gospel included the extension of the organ- 

ged church. For example, William Butler, on being sent 

gt, was charged by Bishop Simpson “to lay broad and deep 

foundations for Methodism in India.” It is very easy to find 

in specific statement and general aim the ultimate objective 

of episcopacy, the extension of this rite or that, and indoc- 

trnation of one sort or another in the missionary endeavor 

of the century. Various denominations of the church con- 

tine to measure the success of their missionaries by the 

gumber of converts and communicants enrolled. Detach- 

.£ sin atment and separate existence are still the major elements in 
the dominant missionary psychology. 


DETACHING THE CONVERT 


the preg [0 fairness we must note an exception to the motive 
‘ice thatgiestibed. The educational aim and method were present 
cteristicy during even the early years of the missionary century, and 
ary was lave been conspicuous in certain times and places as dis- 
ght, forgtimet from the method of conversion and in contrast with 
ery one prevailing theology. Here and there an individual, a group, 
yne is afi an institution has stood for the leavening of the mass as 
-wardedgeiner an end in itself or, at least, a non-compulsory means 
erdition§ christianization. 
Also in fairness we must say that not every American 


mis 7 Christian in the earlier days looked upon the foreign fields 
y of the the house of doom, or assented to the doctrine of total 
for sin- @@Ptavity of the human race. Although it also may have 
F special jueen an uncritical attitude, a vigorous writer of 1820 led 
we may loud protest of many against the “conviction of the pre- 
onnecti- @ponderance of suffering in the world,” and another made 
id to say that those deemed “destitute of the light and 
hen na- pemsolations of Christianity are just as safe and happy as 
rest of mankind.” The missionary enterprise has been 
ores ied on by the minority of the church membership, and 
‘ which) majority, when not indifferent, has often advanced the 
ble con- that each religion is or could become best for its own 
ant that _. 
of con- THE NEED FOR A NEW BEGINNING 
viduals. Today we find in reason and in practice the need of mak- 
ts from Hing a virtually new beginning of missions. Whereas our 
| China- Barlier missionaries went out somewhat like Abraham who 
hrist by not wither he went, our representatives must go now 
hans of Bhs the apostles who faced a world of culture and civiliza- 
) moun Hion—as well as “heathenism.” What many an early and 
“h sepa Bmnspiritual objector to missions may have sensed only dimly 
with an today see more clearly, and we grant the force of some 
a dying objections to the “conversion” of the “heathen,” espe- 
stian”— Hitally since we are more able to take our reckoning from 
€ a Cer Bike total situation. We in America share in a developing 
It was Bworld-consciousness. The world as a whole is realizing its 
ight, t0 Hesential unity somewhat as did the smaller Hellenistic 
er ass0- §¥orld, and all religions, including our own, are feeling the 
church. effects of a new emphasis upon the common elements of 
») gath- BF life and thought. 
| by the} This is not to say that the world is really one, but that 


We reckon with a sense of neighborliness and interdepend- 
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ence. And it is our very entry into world-consciousness 
which has contributed much to the embarrassment of the 
missionary motive and enterprise. We have sponsored de- 
mocracy for all the earth, have advocated equality of oppor- 
tunity for all men, have encouraged the expression of na- 
tional life among ancient peoples, and have learned among 
other things that the missionary enterprise can no longer 
be carried on in the old terms! 

Lest we lose ourselves in a generous but uncritical atti- 
tude in facing the present need of readjustment, let us be 
well advised in the materials of judgment and be sure we 
do in fact take our reckoning from the total situation. We 
in America have made ourselves a gullible audience and 
reckless market for writings and opinions which cannot pro- 
mote ultimately either international understanding or good 
will. We have welcomed “This Believing World,” an un- 
scholarly work, psychologically unsound, and historically in- 
accurate, and “Mother India,” a clever piece of professional 
writing, based upon scant knowledge and control of the 
subject, exhibiting the temperamental disqualifications of the 
author, and doing a fair land and worthy people the injus- 
tice of photographing them entirely at their worst, as if the 
best were like the worst in any land. There has been a 
change in the style of writing, but no commensurate change 
in content such as facts warrant. Abeel wrote in 1832 from 
Batavia, “Here, as in Canton, the most common figure 
before which their (Chinese) offerings are placed is the 
representation of an ancient, deified hero called “Kwan- 
footze.” He seemed unaware that he wrote of Confucius, 
the great moralist revered by all Chinese, who was not at 
all dependent upon deification for his influence in Chinese 
affairs! And the pen which today calls Confucius a “sha- 
man” has little conception of the just appeal which the sage 
makes to his people. 


“HEATHEN AND “GENTILE” 


It is true enough that the term “heathen” has undergone 
considerable change, somewhat as did the term “Gentile” 
in the days of the early church. Gentiles, even Gentile 
Christians, at first thought of as “vessels of wrath” with no 
share in the divine economy, came to be considered even as 
vessels of the Holy Spirit. The Gentile apostle went unto 
those in whose hearts, as he thought, the law was written. 
And it was granted by certain of the early church that reve- 
lation had come to non-Christians and even non-Jews. On 
the basis of this “witness” of God among all peoples Paul 
made explicit what was implicit in the teachings of Jesus 
and laid the foundations in Jesus’ name of a universal gos- 
pel. A Gentile came to be one who was so by character and 
not by nationality. Our use of “heathen” no more applies 
to a nation or a people, but to any man or group that is 
heathen in character. We grant the presence of God at 
work among the nations of the earth, recipients along with 
ourselves of “wisdom from on high.” And we are less than 
ever disposed to think of the non-Christian religions as 
rivals of ours. What a change. 

A missionary once wrote, who was passenger on an Arab 
ship bound for Bangkok, “The crew . . . were principally 
Arabians and followers of the false prophet. Five times a 
day these deluded men bent the knees and bowed the head 
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in worship. . . . Mistaken men! they express the belief that 
all Christians are to be converted to their faith within two 
centuries. . . . Our own room was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the true God, and morning and evening sacrifice 
offered.” Competitive worship! And we may note that this 
was at a time when sailors on Christian ships were notori- 
ously infamous and impious. Another missionary, on the 
other hand, wrote not long ago from the midst of the Mos- 
lem world, “Conversion, regeneration, surrender, consecra- 
tion were the old words, and they were and they are good 
words. But the thing back of them is better than the words 
and than the particular way in which the thing is brought 
about ; the dedication of body, mind, and soul to the will of 
God as interpreted by Jesus Christ. For when a man so 
commits himself without a resulting change in his ecclesias- 
tical affiliation, the missionary is assured that a force has 
been started which will work miracles in that man’s world. 
. . This is leaven.. . . ” 


A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS 


But how far may we rightly go in our reappraisal of the 
valuable elements in the world-community? It is not sur- 
prising that the notion should be widespread, and even 
gaining in acceptance, that each one of the great living 
religions has a definite task in its own habitat and a plain 
responsibility to its own people which it can discharge bet- 
ter than an alien faith. There is something to be said for a 
league of religions. They might well cooperate toward the 
suppression of traffic in narcotics and toward the abolition 
of war. 

If Islamic faith were assured of no organized encroach- 
ment upon it, most of the argument for jihad, or holy war 
(“striving” for the faith), would be effectively met, so gen- 
erally is jihad considered to be defensive. Taoists and 
Buddhists have never recognized war as written in any way 
into their basic rules of conduct. Many grounds of com- 
mon consent and common action might be found among all 
the great religions. And no small objective of a league 
might be education for understanding and tolerance and the 
promotion of positive good will. But this easy view falls 
short of all the essential facts. Differences as well as com- 
mon qualities do exist in the realm of religion. Qualities 
vary, both in conception and in application. Mutual tolera- 
tion is recognition of mutual equality, and breeds general 
indifference. It is not for the soul’s good to “hold no form 
of creed while contemplating all.” And history discloses no 
conspicuous and lasting good from the attempts which have 
been made to found a mere fellowship of faiths. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MUST DO 


The answer which we would give briefly to our inquiry 
is this. Christianity may retain its essential character, but 
it must abandon many of its recent forms of expression. It 
is a grave question as to the indispensable character of the 
very name itself which was acquired by the disciples of 
Christ first at Antioch. It is not our task to make the world 
Christian in any purely formal sense, but to make Christ 
known, to gain acceptance for him and his way of life. Not 
propaganda, nor proselytism—these are not the only alterna- 
tives to a fellowship of faiths—but a sharing of that life 
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which will mould its own vital forms to meet men’s needs, 
Christianity has ever been strong enough to modify with- 
out losing its real identity, for Christ has been at the cen- 
ter, and he cannot be lost! He keeps the balance as con- 
tacts are made with other ideas and practices in religion, 
He is the sole indispensable center and spirit of the enter. 
prise which must rely upon accepted moral standards in the 
fields abroad and build thereon, proceeding from the known 
to the new, and he is the one fundamental word as his life 
expresses itself in indigenous language terms which in- 
evitably modify the forms of religious truth. 





THE CHURCH’S TASK 


And so, beyond all change and willingness to change in 
the face of the values in the total situation, beyond any uses 
to which it may properly devote its organization, the 
church’s task is spreading the knowledge of Christ, to “offer 
pure and unselfish service to all men,” regardless of name 
or condition, to remind men of God whom they may know 
best in Christ, and to urge men toward the attainment of the 
highest moral and spiritual values. In no other way can it 
prove its inherent power to kindle within men the desire, 
and to develop within men the ability to rise in obedience 
to the highest. Jesus Christ is the key person to the re- 
ligious situation of the world today, and fulfilment is his 
key-word and method. As Jesus offered himself to those of 
his time amidst a conflict of religions, we his disciples may 
offer him to the men of today. It is no more impertinent 
to take Christ to our non-Christian world than it was for 
him to give himself to the non-Christian world of his day. 
He did not come to condemn, nor do we go forth today to 
that end. He came to utilize the materials at hand in a new 











building. And his spirit, even the Spirit of God, bloweth 
today where it listeth, regardless of and yet with a view to 
using forms and institutions. Herein is our warrant and hope 
in continuing the missionary enterprise until all men are 
builded of his spirit. We must rest assured that those who 
have the spirit of Christ are surely his. 


Let Us Worship 


By Elisabeth S. Peck 
HE LITTLE MOUNTAIN CHURCH-HOUSE 





nestles under the big birch trees on a knoll just above 

where the mountain trail branches off the road. You 
might think it a school-house, for it is built on the same 
plan. There is no fence to separate it from the forest. Why 
fence the forest out? If it is a hitching post you want here 
in Kentucky for your saddle-horse, there are plenty of 
limbs bending low enough for that. The grass does not 
seem unkept; the forest shade takes care of that. There 
is no porch, only two simple steps. Why build a porch when 
the birches make a sheltered colonnade? There is no steeple, 
for there is no bell. Why have a bell when there is 10 
neighbor near enough to hear it? There are no stained 
glass windows, but you do not miss them as you take your 
place inside, for the forest is so close upon the little church 
that it subdues the light. There is no baptistry. Why 
have a baptistry with the creek not a stone’s throw away! 
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You think the benches very hard? But you will not have 
achance to sit on them again after today until a month from 
now when the preacher’s circuit brings him back to this 
utile church in the wildwood. You feel annoyed to have 
the children, and even older folk, so frequently leave the 
wom for a drink of water or a rest, but this is no hushed 
athedral —only the neighborhood meeting-house. You 
fhink it strange to hear the preacher announce that after 
dinner he will preach the funeral sermon for a brother of 
the church who was buried three weeks ago. But would you 
fave that dear one deprived of the respect of a decent 
memorial because this church is on a four-week circuit? 
There is no organ, for there are still two brethren who hold 
out against invasion by instruments of the devil, but the 
preacher leads the singing with his strong bass voice. What 
more do you wish? They sing “How Firm a Foundation” 
by the old tune. There is no need of organ for filling, 


when the singers add so many slides and grace-notes that 
play all around the dear old air. If you want to know where 
they learned to trick up a tune that way, listen to a cardinal 
do the spring song. The next hymn they sing is unfamiliar, 
so the preacher lines it off from his shaped-note singing- 
book. He reads a line, which they sing. Then while they 
catch their breath, he deftly lines another for them to sing. 
It sounds strange when you write down the procedure. It 
sounds perfectly reasonable and natural when you hear it 
done out here in this little woodland church. 

When the preacher shakes hands with you, his hands 
may seem to you a trifle calloused and horny for a preacher, 
but remember that this devoted man earns his bread by the 
toil of his own hands on his rocky mountain-farm, riding 
circuit week-ends to save just such neighborhoods as this 
from going to the devil. When the crowns of glory shall 
be handed out, he is surer of one than I, God bless him! 


BOOKS 


In Praise of Beauty 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry. By Gilbert Murray. Har- 

vard University Press, $3.00. 
ET US PRAISE beauty. Turning off the raucous radio, 
[serine the strident voices of the day, and escaping 
from the contaminating company of all ego-maniacs who 
present as art whatever mirrors their own momentary moods, 
ket us contemplate some of the continuities which run through 
the imaginative life of the world and weave it into a fabric of 
culture and humanity. And for a guide-book on such a journey, 
take this book by Gilbert Murray. There never was a better 
one for the purpose. For one who can read it intelligently, who 
has the “apperceptive mass” appropriate to it, it is the perfect 
exposition of the classical spirit and its place in the modern 
world. 

We all inherit and follow traditions, even if only the tradition 
of revolting against tradition. Some do it unconsciously and 
taively, as though unaware of any way of thinking or acting 
than their own traditional ways. Some with conscious and de- 
liberate choice, making of the tradition an ideal to be main- 
tained because it is believed to be better than anything than can 
be extemporized on the spot. Some critically, holding old atti- 
tudes subject to revision as new light breaks. 

The Graeco-Roman tradition is the main current in the 
stream of poetry, and in some respect of every other art except 
music and the movies. English poetry, especially poetry in the 
grand style, is deeply colored by it; more than colored—it forms 
the pattern and structure. Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, are unthinkable without it. One sees it 
in their subjects, their diction, their vocabularies, their allu- 
sions, in their choice of elevated themes, in the pervading sense 
of the dignity and significance of the human quest. Basic to 
all their thinking is the conception that man is worthy of the 
epic and the tragic mood. They are dignified by an absence of 
the cynical and the merely realistic. They are untainted by 
Mean amusement at disgusting things or by the feeling that one 
deed or quality is as good as another if both exist in fact, and 
they are suffused by a sense of the meaningfulness of the ten- 
sion which exists between destiny and will, or between duty 
and desire. 

The true classical tradition in poetry involves not merely such 
Matters as subject, diction and classical allusions, but a certain 


method which is revealed by the study of the early Greek dance- 
song. The poietes, or maker, constructs the song, deliberately, 
taking as much time as he needs, using imagination, reflection, 
technical skill. The Aoidos, or bard (who may or may not be 
the same person), assisted and supported by the dancers, per- 
forms it under the impulse and excitement of the situation. 
“That is the orthodox classical tradition; whosoever would be 
saved should, in some form or other, act on it. Poetry needs 
ecstasy or inspiration; true, but the inspiration will not merely 
be imperfect, it will simply not come, except to a mind that 
has by some long process of thinking and feeling been prepared 
for it.” 


This, I take it, is the golden text of Murray’s book, hidden 
away in the heart of it. It is a true analysis of the well ordered 
life as well as of poetry. Noble utterance and worthy deed 
alike require patient, even studious, preparation. The sentimen- 
talist expects beauty in expression and in deed to blossom as if 
by magic or by inspiration. He scorns deliberate preparation, 
and fears lest his product will be gicklied o’er with the pale cast 
o’ thought, whereas it is in much more danger of being emas- 
culated by the absence of thought. The classicist knows that it 
comes only as the result of a long process, and for him the cast 
o’ thought is neither pale nor painful. The poet, like the actor, 
must carry on a double consciousness—the passion, the thrust, 
the imaginative tension of his creative enterprise, and the pa- 
tient and skillful consideration of the detailed means by which 
his effects are to be produced. Without the last, his passion is 
not creative but merely explosive. So in all productive effort— 
the collaboration of the maker and the singer, the union of labor 
and ecstasy, the synthesis of age-long wisdom patiently assimi- 
lated and emotional exaltation personally experienced. 

The book is full of the most varied erudition, the most illu- 
minating flashes of insight and interpretation, and the happiest 
turns of phrase. It closes with a warning to young artists and 
poets—and it need not be confined to them—against preoccupa- 
tion with the expression of their personalities. Everyone, willy 
nilly, is expressing his personality all the while in every word 
and gesture. No need of art for that. The wiser course is to 
see your world as clearly as possible, do your work as well as 
possible, make your personality as interesting as possible—and 
trust it to shine through whatever you do. The classical iden- 
tification of the good and the beautiful may be imperfect as an 
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ethical theory, but in a time of shifting standards the pursuit of 
to kalon is a guide to the good life which we can ill afford to 
dispense with. Winrrep Ernest Garrison. 


Books in Brief 


A collection of source materials including virtually everything 
bearing upon the origin of the papacy is given in Tue See or 
Peter, by James T. Shotwell and Louise Ropes Loomis (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, $10.00). The student will at once make com- 
parison with the great German work, Mirbt’s “Quellen,” which 
has been and still is an indispensable tool of research into the 
sources of the history of the papacy and of Catholicism. The 
present volume covers a narrower field—only to Pope Damasus 
at the end of the-fourth century; it covers this part more ex- 
haustively—700 pages of documents and discussion, to Mirbt’s 
55 more closely packed pages of documents alone on this period ; 
it organizes the materials about the chief topics involved—the 
Petrine tradition, the rise of the see of Rome, growing claims 
to authority, etc.; it gives the source materials in an English 
translation; and it adds a discussion and a presentation of some 
rather cautious findings. Was Peter ever at Rome? Yes, say 
the authors, as do most students—though some of them with very 
little conviction. For Catholics, of course, the point is dogmatic 
rather than historical. Was he ever bishop of Rome? “It is 
not well to press distinctions of office at this early period, and 
one is safe in imagining that Peter played a leading role here 
as elsewhere. It seems therefore unnecessary to deny him the 
title of ‘overseer’ or episcopus.” This ought to satisfy almost 
everybody. In arriving at their own judgments, the authors 
give considerable weight to ancient and unbroken tradition, 
even when far from contemporary with the events concerned. 
Of course they do not need to be reminded that a tradition so 
strongly reinforced by the dogmatic importance which came to 
be attached to it—such as that which makes Peter the first bishop 
of Rome—acquires an acceptance and a continuity quite inde- 
pendent of its factual basis, if any. Professor Shotwell is the 
erudite professor of history at Columbia university, and the 
editor of the impressive series of “Records of Civilization” to 
which this volume belongs, and Miss Loomis is the brilliant pro- 
fessor of history at Wells college. 


A new edition of Tae Conressions or St. AUGUSTINE, trans- 
lated and annotated by J. G. Pilkington (Boni & Liveright, 
$3.50) gives the grand old classic a new English rendering and 
a handsome dress. 


If one becomes weary in well doing in the perusal of weighty 
works upon such weighty themes—or even these brief notices 
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of them—one may reflect with comfort that even college pro- 
fessors sometimes tire of their academic activities. Dallas Lore 
Sharp did, and out of his weariness and his effort to escape from 
it grew a mind-resting and heart-warming book, Tue Berrm 
Country (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). Having spent half of his 
fifty-five years as a professor of English in Boston, he has 
enough of that. He goes west, with his wife whom he evidently 
likes, motoring to Santa Barbara, to escape from the recurrent 
inundation of freshmen and to see the country and to write a 
great book—not this one. He tells of the cross-country trip not 
as the compiler of a road-book or the writer of a travel-book 
would tell it, but as an essayist of insight and discrimination, 
The lovely place in Santa Barbara was theirs for life—but they 
soon went back to Hingham and the freshmen and the writing 
of the great book. This is not a great book, but it is a warm and 
intimate one, and an inspiration to wandering joyfully and com- 
ing home gratefully. 


When Walt “heard America singing,” he probably did not 
hear it singing all the medley of delectable balderdash that makes 
up the bulk of Carl Sandburg’s American Sonosac (Harcourt 
Brace & Co., $7.50) or he would not have been in such a state 
of emotional exaltation about it. This is a collection of popular 
songs, hundreds of them, and most of them are utter rubbish 
considered as music but deeply interesting as revealing one side 
of the character of the people who made and liked and sang 
them. Some, not many, are of colonial and revolutionary days. 
There are songs of the frontier, sailors’ chanties, work songs, 
Negro spirituals, ballads, hobo songs, songs of northern lumber- 
jacks and southern mountaineers. The author says that about 
one hundred of them have never been published before. It is 
interesting to know that even in our liquid, not to say gaseous, 
society, something can be transmitted by oral tradition for a 
considerable time, as the Iliad and Odyssey were. Those who 


have heard Sandburg sing to the accompaniment of his guitar | 


will at once want to know whether the “Boll Weevil Song” is 
here. Oh yes, indeed, the Boll Weevil song is here. This col- 
lection suggests what Lomax has done for cowboy songs, Lum- 
mis for the folk-songs of New Mexico, and Joanna Colcord and 
others for sailor chanties. All these classes are represented here. 
Almost the only ones in the lot which have any musical value 
that is to be taken seriously are the Spanish songs and the Negro 
spirituals. The others seem chiefly inspired by the spirit of un- 
,couth hilarity rather than by an authentic lyric impulse. The 
section headed “Darn Fool Ditties” might have included a much 
larger proportion of the total contents of the book than it does. 
This is nothing against the book, or the songs, or the people who 
sang them. It is merely that we are silliest when we sing. But 
they are a real factor in the social history of America. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Problem of Coal 


Epitor Tae Curistian Century: 

SIR: Your readers of the March 15 issue must have read the 
letter of Mr. Laidler on the coal situation with interest. It will 
do little good to any one to attempt to bail out the ocean. Is it 
not with coal somewhat as with the water of the sea? We need 
some coal today and some water, but not much. The supply of 
the unmined coal is only less than that of the water in the ocean. 
It will do no good to dig out the coal faster than the world can 
use it. Can we do any better, when all that the world needs, or 
can use, is in hand, than employ the employable in some other 
industry than in digging coal? 

True, those who have money may furnish wages for a time, 
but not indefinitely. Can a kinder thing be done when there is 





a surplus of workmen in some given field of labor, than to teach 
those of the surplus part some other industry, where the work- 
ers are few? I write in this way as a learner, rather than 4 
teacher, and I sincerely look to such men as Mr. Laidler for 
light. 


Concord Junction, Mass. Wuu1am J. Batt. 


The Veteran Voice 


Epitor Tae Curistian Century: 

SIR: Having spent two years in the army, seventeen months 
overseas, and about six months in hospital and “still paying the 
price in many ways,” I was delighted to read Paul Jones’ article. 
Also Sherwood Eddy’s report on American legion activities. It 
seems to me that the greatest obstacle to any peace movemett 
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js the blind fatalism of many who naively remark, “So long as 
human nature is human nature we will have wars and nothing 
can be done about it!” I find myself rebellious and unruly when 
faced with such a resigned hopelessness. 
Grayling, Mich. J. W. Greenwoon, 
Ex-Sergt. Canadian forces. 


Child Mothers in India 


Eprror THe Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of November 10 W. W. Keen refers to 
a bundle of reports which he saw some years ago (date and 
guthorship unnamed) which he argues proves the truthfulness 
of Miss Mayo’s book “Mother India” in respect to child mothers. 
This is just the sort of deduction and generalization which makes 
this book such a shameful and unfair picture of the life of India 
asa whole. I trust therefore that you will publish the follow- 
ing quotations which will give your readers an atcurate state- 
ment of the extent of child marriage and of the strong steps 
which are being taken by thousands of Indians, men and women, 
to remedy this and other social evils: 

Dr. M. I. Balfour, M.B., Bombay, writes: “I have recently 
had the opportunity of reading ‘Mother India’ and have been 
surprised at some of the statements made, especially with ref- 
erence to child mothers. I have some facts relating to that sub- 
ject which I have collected in the course of an investigation into 
the conditions of childbirth and I am asking you to be kind 
enough to publish them in the hope that they may be of service. 
Ihave notes of 304 Hindu mothers delivered of their first babies 
in Bombay hospitals. The average age was 18.7 years; 85.6 
per cent were 17 years or over, 14.4 per cent were below 17. 
The youngest was 14 and there were three of that age. 

“I have compared these figures with the reports of the Madras 
maternity hospital for the year 1922-24: 2312 mothers were de- 
livered of their first babies. The average age was 19.4 years. 
8.2 per cent were 17 years or over and 13.8 per cent were be- 
low 17. The youngest age was 13. There were 7 mothers aged 
13 and 22 mothers aged 14. The Madras figures included not 
only Hindus but women of other communities also. I have re- 
ports of 3964 cases of childbirth from other parts of India in- 
cluding the north. Of these only 10 were below 15 years ot 
age. The youngest age was 13. 

“There is no doubt that childbirth sometimes takes place too 
early in India and even less that cohabitation commences too 
early. Legislation is badly needed. But Miss Mayo’s words 
at page 30 of ‘Mother India’ are as follows: ‘The Indian girl in 
common practice looks for motherhood nine months after reach- 
ing puberty or anywhere between the ages of fourteen and eight. 
The latter age is extreme, although in some sections not excep- 
tional: the former is well above the average.’ I think the figures 
Ihave given prove that the cases instanced by Miss Mayo do 
fot in the least represent the common customs of the country.” 

With reference to the statement of Miss Mayo’s quoted above, 
Mrs. Margaret B. Cousins, B. Mus., hon. secretary, Women’s 
Indian associations, writes as follows: “This is sheer overstate- 
ment unchecked by the statistics which Miss Mayo looks on as 
final evidence when they suit her own case. Motherhood later 
than the age of 16 is the rule amongst the ‘60,000,000 untouch- 
ables,’ whom she is so fond of using as illustrations of India’s 
Weaknesses; motherhood over the age of 16 is the rule among 
the coolies and the agricultural workers of most provinces, and 
among the majority of millions of the non-Brahmans, such as 
the Mudaliar, the weaver, the Pillai, the Naidu sub-castes, also 
among the Sikhs, the Punjabis, the hill-tribes, the Malayalees, 
and the majority of Muhammadans, who alone number 65 mil- 
lions—altogether not less than 200 million people. Child-moth- 
ethood is practically true of every orthodox Brahman girl, except 
in Maharasthra, but the Brahman caste comprises only 15 million 
out of India’s total of 313 millions people, or 5 per cent of the 
total population. One sees from these figures how it is that 
India has not been exterminated long ago by the suicidal custom 
of the child-marriage and premature motherhood. The mis- 
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take of overstatement arises because a few Brahmans are found 
everywhere, therefore there is child-motherhood everywhere, 
and because they are the important people of the locality (as 
the priestly caste) their example is bad, and there is much ad- 
vertisement of this sin of theirs, which hides the proportion 
of marriages which are sane and wholesome, and which have 
peopled India all through the centuries. 

“The awakened women of India have, for the past ten years, 
through their organizations, been asking the government to raise 
the age of consent; the social reform conferences have been 
doing the same since Raja Ram Moham’s Roy’s day. Ten thous- 
and women from one district alone have sent a petition to gov- 
ernment to raise the age of consent. The representatives of over 
7,000 more women, who had assembled to discuss educational 
reform, also asked government to enact legislation making mar- 
riage before 16 years old for a girl a penal offense. All these 
facts Miss Mayo fails to note. Instead she descends to untruth- 
ful invention, when she says, “The bill for raising the age of con- 
sent to 14 was finally thrown out, buried under an avalanche of 
popular disapproval.’ There was not a meeting held all over 
India to express disapproval of the raising of the age of con- 
sent. The facts of the matter were that on the first voting on 
the bill the section referring specifically to the raised age was 
passed by a majority of two, even against government opposi- 
tion, and it was disagreement regarding the amount of punish- 
ment and assembly tactics that broke the majority for the bill 
as a whole. If the British members of the assembly had sup- 
ported the bill, girls of 14 would not now be legally approved 
mothers.” 


Y. M. C. A., Madras, India. Watiace Force. 


Religion in Michigan Schools 


Eprtor Tue Crristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Will you permit a correction of a news item in The 
Christian Century of February 23 to the effect that the attorney- 
general of Michigan recently ruled that “reading the Bible is 
unlawful” in the schools of that state. A copy of the opinion of 
the attorney general is before me. Also a copy of a letter he 
wrote a member of the legislature of Michigan in answer to an 
inquiry. The opinion is quite sweeping, and seems on the face 
of it to shut out everything of the nature of religion. But in the 
letter he explains that he was not referring to the use of the 
Bible in the schools but merely to religious text books. In the 
letter he says, “The supreme court of this state held that the 
Bible might be read without comment in the public schools.” He 
says further that the question he ¢onsidered “had nothing what- 
ever to do with reading the Bible in the public schools, but only 
referred to the use of religious text-books.”” He further says 
“some asinine reporter” misrepresented the opinion. 

I notice also that you say the state superintendent says the 
opinion will not affect the state university because there “reli- 
gious training is conducted in a separate building not maintained 
by the state.” This is not quite according to the fact. The fact 
is that the university has courses in practically all of the great 
ethnic religions ancient and modern, and in the religion of the 
Old Testament. These courses are announced in the catalog and 
are 4 part of the regular work of the university itself. Study of 
the New Testament religion is, however, not permitted in the 
university. That can be taken only in the private institution 
across the street from the campus. I know this is all true for 
I have made recent investigation on the ground and by correspond- 
ence with the university. 

At the University of Michigan there is the anomalous condi- 
tion that Buddhism, Brahminism, Shintoism, Islam, etc., and the 
Hebrew religion may be studied in the university, but the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is excluded. Now comes an opinion of the 
attorney general shutting religion, except the mere uncommented 
reading of the Bible, out of the schools of the state, while by 
opinion of the state superintendent, ethnic religions may continue 
at the university. 


Chicago. W. S. Fremine. 
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Dr. H. E. Luccock Appointed Professor 
Of Homiletics in Yale Divinity School 

The appointment of Dr. Halford E. 
Luccock as professor of homiletics in Yale 
divinity school, to succeed Dean Charles 
R. Brown, is just announced by Yale uni- 
versity. Dr. Luccock, who is the son of 
Bishop Naphtali Luccock, is a graduate 
of Northwestern university, and received 
the B.D. degree from Union theological 
seminary; the M.A. degree from Columbia 
university; the D.D. degree from Syra- 
cuse university; and the degree of doctor 
of letters from Allegheny college. He 
was ordained to the Methodist Episcopal 
ministry in 1910, and after holding a pas- 
torate in Windsor, Conn., joined the fac- 
ulty of Hartford theological seminary. He 
then became pastor of St. Andrew’s 
church in New Haven, Conn. From there 
he went to Drew theological seminary, 
where he was appointed registrar and in- 
structor in New Testament. He is now 
editorial secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions, and contributing edi- 
tor of the Christian Advocates. Dr. Luc- 
cock is the author of several books, among 
them “Fares Please!” “Studies in the 
Parables of Jesus,” “The Christian Cru- 
sade for World Democracy,” “The New 
Map of the World,” “Skylines,” “The 
Haunted House,” “The East Window and 
Other Sermons” and his new volume just 
from the press, “Preaching Values in the 
New Translations.” 


St. James, Chicago, May 


Be Cathedral 
The Churchman, through a Chicago re- 
porter, states that the official organ 


of the diocese of Chicago has come out 
with an announcement that St. James 
church, the oldest in the city, will prob- 
ably be made the official or diocesan 
church. St. James church is situated 
where a vast amount of welfare and com- 
munity work can be done. 


Remarkable Baptist Growth 
In Europe 

In 1885 there were 4,500 Baptists in 
Evrope; in 1900, 220,000; today, 1,300,000. 
The two countries of Europe in which the 
Baptist church is not represented are the 
two little countries in the southern por- 
tion of the Balkan peninsula. These figures 
are quoted from a Baptist exchange. 


Canadian Baptists Seek Great Fund 
For McMaster University 

The Canadian Baptists are about to at- 
tempt a great task. They are putting on a 
campaign, April 22-May 6, for $1,500,000 
for the new McMaster university, which is 
to be located at Hamilton, Ontario. 


Hollywood Actors Encourage 10-Day 
Preaching Mission 

St. Thomas’ Episcopal church, Holly- 
wood, Rev. A. H. Wurtele, rector, has 
recently held a successful 10-days preach- 
ing mission conducted by Rev. Arthur H. 
Moore, president of the University of 
King’s college, Halifax, N. §. The church 
was crowded at all services with enthu- 
siastic congregations, many of the prom- 
inent screen artists of Hollywood showing 
interest in the event. Alec B. Francis, the 
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veteran actor, said he had “never been so 
touched in all his life.” Dr. Moore visited 
many points on the Pacific coast in con- 
nection with his university work. 


Dean Inge Says Civilization Will 
Stand or Fall with Christianity 

In a recent utterance, Dean W. R. Inge 
makes the statement that “we are living 


at the end of perhaps the most extraordj- 
nary epoch in human history, a period of 
social, political, economic and intellectual 
change to which I think there is no 
parallel.” Continuing, he said: “This pe. 
riod has been marked especially by two 
characteristics—the advance of applied sci- 
ence and a vast increase of wealth and 
population. These developments have 


British Table Talk 


London, March 6. 
HE POLITICAL SENSATION of 
the week has been the reopening of the 
Zinovieff letter affair. It will be remem- 
bered that on the eve of the last election 
a letter suddenly appeared, ostensibly from 


Zinovieff, which 
The Zinovieff Letter seemed to com- 
Once More promise the labor 
party, or certain 


sections of it. Without doubt it had a 
great effect upon the election, and to this 
day many of the labor party believe that 
it was a fabrication. It has come back 
again owing to the inquiry into the “francs 
case.” The labor party had in their pos- 
session a statement made by a servant girl 
who reported upon conversations alleged 
to have been overheard in the house of 
Mrs. Dyne. The evidence of this witness 
had not been substantiated at the time 
when the labor leaders inquired into it, 
but the report on the “francs case” by re- 
ferring to this document made it public 
property for the first time. The labor 
party is determined to reopen the whole 
question. Some of its members believe 
that there may have been something in 
the evidence. They are especially keen to 
discover how the newspapers got copies 
of the letter. On Sunday last the former 
editor of the Daily Mail gave his story of 
the way in which the letter came into his 
possession. From two sources he received 
copies. They were not sold to him. He 
did not pay a penny for them. Indeed, the 
most valuable information which he had 
received as an editor had come to him for 
nothing. His statement, of course, does 
not close the matter. The labor leaders 
are determined to find out if they can how 
it came to pass that copies of this letter 
were available for the press, and how it 
happened that while copies of this letter 
were in the possession of four government 
departments, the heads of those depart- 
ments knew nothing about it. There are 
all the materials for a mystery story here. 
It may be cleared up without difficulty, or 
it may lead to far-reaching consequences. 
At any rate, it may be taken for granted 
that the more daring members of the la- 
bor party will not leave this mystery un- 
solved. They will seek to force the gov- 
ernment to set up a commission which will 
have power to call for evidence on oath. 
. * * 

Livingstone 
House 

Livingstone house, the new home of the 
London missionary society, was opened on 
March 6 by Sir Frederick Whyte. In its 
132 years of life the society has had many 
dwelling places. The first assembly of the 


fathers and brethren who formed the s0- 
ciety was held in the Castle and Falcon 
in Aldersgate street. Till 1801 the direc- 
tors of the young society met in various 
coffee houses and inns, but in that year 
they made their home in the counting 
house of Joseph Hardcastle, one of the 
great evangelicals of that period, and the 
first treasurer of the society. In his busi- 
ness house they tarried till 1814. From 
their board room they looked out upon the 
Thames by London bridge, and no doubt 
saw the ships coming from the Baltic with 
hides end tallow to Joseph Hardcastle’s 
wharf. Afterwards the society moved to 
various places within the city, and during 
the last eight years it has had a tempo- 
rary home in Westminster. Behind this 
building there has been erected a splendid 
block of offices with a handsome board 
room. This building stands on the site 
of old stables, but before these were built 
there was a coaching-inn. Broadway, in 
which the building stands, was once the 
scene of a haymarket, and was famous as 
a place for old inns and courtyards. Near 
to where Livingstone house now stands 
the famous brigand Dick Turpin used to 
be a familiar figure. The secretary of the 
London missionary society declares that 
while the highwayman held up people, call- 
ing for their money or their life, the mis- 
sionary society goes one better, and calls 
for your money and your life. The home 
of the society is within a very short dis- 
tance of Westminster abbey, on the one 
side, and of St. James’s park, on the other, 
while its back windows look out upon the 
offices of the most famous of our archi- 
tects, Sir Edward Lutyens, who is design- 
ing the new capital of India at Delhi. 
* * * 

The Bishop of Durham 
Changes 

If it had been necessary out of all our 
divines to select the ablest defender of the 
principle of establishment, as that is ap- 
plied to the Church of England, that 
champion, till last week, would have been 
the bishop of Durham. He was a stern 
and fearless defender of the church “as by 
law established.” But he has changed his 
views, and his friend, Dean Inge, openly 
laments his desertion. “Nothing in my 
experience has caused me such sorrow and 
amazement,” writes the dean, “as the ap- 
parently total volte face which he has made 
in the last two or three years.” “The 
Anglo-catholics may be congratulated,” he 
continues, “on the acquisition of 
doughty a champion.” On the other hand, 
the Church Times—the extremely able 
journal of the Anglo-catholics—welcomes 

(Continued on page 421) 
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given our .age a somewhat materialistic 
tone, for there has been no corresponding 
advance in art or in the spiritual life 
Western society has been considerably 
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dislocated. Many are complaining, ‘There 
are no more prophets.’ Some are crying 
out, ‘We want a new religion’; others, ‘We 
want the old religion’; others, ‘We want 


Editorial Correspondence from Montreal 


Montreal, March 19. 


RAVELING through Canada all day 

Saturday through a cloudless springlike 
air, | awoke on Sunday morning, March 
18, to find a blizzard raging and the earth 
covered with snow. All day Sunday the 
snow fell. My natural desire for large 
congregations at the two services I was 
to address was almost outweighed by the 
delight I found in being in Montreal in 
a typical snowstorm. | had not seen a 
sleigh for more than twenty-five years, 
and I had always wanted to see the winter 
sports for which this part of Canada is 
famous. This snowstorm gave me my 
heart’s desire, for the city became alive 
with cutters and the ring of sleighbells 
filled the air. Today under great fur robes 
1 was driven in a sleigh by Professor 
Ritchie, dean of the theological school of 
the United Church of Canada, to the top 
of the mountain where I was shown what 
looked like the kingdoms of this world— 
so much of them as the smoke and still 
flying snow would allow me to see. This 
huge mountain, Mt. Royal, is the heart of 
Montreal. The city is built around it and 
the municipal government holds it as a 
vast public park which the whole popu- 
lation, rich and poor, utilize in summer 
and winter. 

Unfortunately, the skiing which |! 
greatly wished to see was not in evidence, 
as the mild temperature would not let the 
snow’s surface encrust itself, and as for the 
tobogganing, a part of the structure had 
been removed a few days before on the 
assumption that the winter was over. But 
I did see the course over which the tobog- 
gans are accustomed to speed their thrill- 
ing way, and I revived again the exuber- 
ant memories of those boyhood days when, 
on Prince Edward island, I had my boy- 
ish part in those glorious winter sports of 
which we know so little in the section of 
“the states” where I have spent more 
than thirty years. 


MONTREAL'S AMERICAN CHURCH 


My Sunday duties were in the American 
Presbyterian church. This is a congrega- 
tion of the United Church of Canada, lo- 
cated in the heart of the city. It will be 
perhaps most easily identified to readers 
of The Christian Century if I say that 
Dr. Richard Roberts was its pastor from 
1921 to the autumn of 1927. Since his de- 
parture to the pulpit of the equally fam- 
ous Sherbourne church of Toronto the 
American church has had no pastor. They 
recently called Dr. Norwood of the City 
Temple, London, offering him a salary of 
fabulous magnitude, but Dr. Norwood 
could not get his consent to leave his 
pulpit throne in London for even so great 
an opportunity as Montreal offered him. 

was happy to learn that Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale of Toledo, Ohio, has been se- 
cured as a stated supply for the next 
two or three months. He has already 


been there one Sunday, and captured the 
hearts of the congregation. 


l was quite amazed at the two congre- 
gations that I looked out upon on that 
stormy Sunday. These Canadians, of 
course, are more accustomed to huge 
snowstorms than we are in Chicago, which 
partly accounts for their presence at 
church in spite of them. At the same 
time, I think their habits of church- 
going are more deeply fixed than our 
American habits and they are not as 
likely to be daunted by weather condi- 
tions or other circumstances as are we. 
Besides, there is not so much to keep 
them from church. There are no movies 
or theaters open on Sunday and—would 
you believe it?—not a Sunday paper pub- 
lished in this city of over a million souls! 
I went to the news counter on my way 
to breakfast and innocently asked for a 
morning paper. There was none, I was 
told. It required a moment or two to ad- 
just my pagan habit to this lack. But I 
went my way. It is now Monday after- 
noon, and I soberly declare that I am 
none the worse for having read no mur- 
der stories or divorce court news on that 
particular sabbath! As for the news about 
Herbert Hoover's campaign, and Teapot 
Dome, and the Briand reply to Mr. Kel- 
logg, I found it all in this morning's paper 
so I feel quite up-to-date again! There is 
something fine—I use that word “fine” 
thoughtfully—about a society that marks 
off its sabbath from its other days. They 
tell me, too, that the Roman Catholic in- 
fluence here—and two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the province of Quebec is Roman 
Catholic—is on the side of keeping Sunday 
free from commercialized amusements. 

CONFERENCES 

Today I had my first conference with a 
group of ministers. There were about 
forty representatives of the United church 
present. We talked together about the 
union that was consuinmated in June, 
1925, by which three Canadian denomina- 
tions formed their present church. I am 
seeking information. This is the begin- 
ning of my trip across the dominion, or 
nearly across it, for I go to the leading 
cities between Montreal and the prairie 
province of Saskatchewan. The confer- 
ence today was exceedingly interesting to 
me, and the body took action by appoint- 
ing three committees to formulate an- 
swers to three pretty searching questions 
which I put to them. They promise to 
have their answers ready when I return 
for another kind of engagement in April. 

I will not here even so much as intimate 
my impressions of the United church. 
That must not be discussed until I have 
had other conferences, including not only 
the leaders of the new church but of the 
Presbyterians, the Anglicans, the Baptists 
and others with whom I expect to have 
fellowship as I pass from place to place. 

Tonight I speak on “America’s Peace 
Policy,” at a public meeting arranged by 
the presbytery and tomorrow I go to Ot- 
tawa, Canada’s capital city. 

Cuartes Clayton Morrison. 
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no religion at all.’ To these I would reply, 
civilization will stand or fall with Chris- 
tianity. Though there is a most true sense 
in which Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day and forever, we cannot go back to any 
past period of history. Christianity when 
it was in its vigor looked forward. As for 
the fool who says in his heart, ‘There is 
no God,’ let him go to Moscow; it will 
prepare him for the worst that may lie 
before him in another life.” 


Grace Methodist Congregation, Chicago, 
Approves Skyscraper Plan for Building 
Formal action ratifying the proposal to 
build a combined church and office build- 
ing, 18 stories high, for Grace Methodist 
church, Chicago, was taken by the quar- 
terly conference of the church. The mem- 
voted their confidence in Rev. C. 
Copeland Smith, pastor and proponent of 
the building; unanimously accepted the 
resignation from the board of trustees of 
Rev. John Thompson of the Chicago 
temple, who opposes the present financial 
plan; elected 12 members to form a hold- 
ing company, and granted the trustees 
permission to sell the church’s real estate. 


Catholic Church Hard Pressed 
In Soviet Russia 

The Catholic Citizen is authority for the 
statement that Catholicism in Soviet Rus- 
sia is in a rapid decline. Canon Quenet, 
vicar-general of Paris, is indicated as of- 
fering these figures: Before the revolution 


bers 


of October, 1917, there were 13,000,000 
Catholics divided into twelve dioceses; 
10,000,000 Poles, 1,300,000 Lithuanians, 
1,150,000 White Russians, 40,000 Great 
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factory way. I congrat- 
ulate Professor Bat- 
tenhouse upon his 


serviceable book.” 
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Russians and Ukranians, 45,000 Letts, 55,- 


000 Armenians, 40,000 Georgians, and 
300,000 foreigners. The treaties that fol- 
lowed the war took away from Russia 
9,000,000 Poles, two-thirds of the Catholic 
White Russians, the Lithuanians and the 
Letts. After the revolution had driven 
out a certain number of former subjects 
of the czar and foreigners, one could count 
on there being in the territory of the 
soviet republic 950,000 Polish Catholics, 
400,000 White Russians, 30,000 Great Rus- 
sians and Ukranians, 48,000 Armenians, 
35,000 Georgians, 200,000 foreigners, and 
some Germans, or on the whole something 
like 1,600,000 souls. 


Dr. Frederick C. Grant Looks for 
Removal of 39 Articles from Prayer Book 
At a recent gathering of the Episcopal 
clergy of Chicago, Rev. Frederick C. 
Grant, of Western theological seminary, 
said that “there is little doubt that the 
Thirty-nine Articles ought either to be re- 
moved entirely or revised.” He con- 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


tinued: “Since revision seems improbable, 
and it is questionable if the proper place 
of the articles is in the prayer book, they 
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will in all probability be removed. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were useful once as 
bulwarks hastily thrown up in controversy, 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, March 17. 

[EMOMINATIONAL LEADERS of 

the state of Tennessee have just or- 
ganized a state home missions council. 
Participating in the organization meeting 
were representatives of the two Methodist 
Episcopal churches, 
three Presbyterian, the 
Disciples, the Baptist, 
Protestant Episcopal, 
Lutheran and United Brethren. The Ne- 
gro churches were represented as a group, 
and the Congregational, Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian and Nazarene are 
expected to come in. Bishop H. M. Du- 
Bose, of the Southern Methodist church, 
was made president; Dr. Roger T. Nooe, 
of the Disciples, vice-president, and Dr. E. 
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What do you like best in your 


SHODDY? 


—by Dan Brummitt 


A YOUNG LAYMAN who has just finished the book tells 
us that he finds even more interesting than the amazing 
career of Bishop Bonafede, the development of his son, 
Marcus, against the background of the world war, into a 
sturdy, honest, and thoroughly admirable character. 


A minister, who took several days for a slow reading of 
SHODDY, was won by Brummitt’s dramatic handling of 
the gradual debacle of Bonafede, as a result of the sub- 
merging of his personality by the great church machine. 


A writer of short stories, knowing that SHODDY is the 
author's first book of fiction, is telling her friends that she 
has found nothing in the new novel to criticize, from the 
It is that phase of the book that 


A bookseller, who reads fiction of all kinds, is telling of his 
interest in the Yorkshire boyhood of Bonafede, and in his 
early adventures as a lad in New York city. In Brummitt’s 
picture of Yorkshire, he says, he finds the tang of English soil. 


SHODDY is being read by hundreds of people of varying tastes. 
They are seeing the book from varying slants, and they are 
finding it a good story, good literature, good character-study— 
as well as a most amazing piece of criticism of our present-day 
organized American Christianity. 


The Price lof 
SHODDY 
is $2.00 
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L. Orr, of the Presbyterian U. S. A, 
secretary and treasurer. The organization 
meeting was harmonious and cordial. For 
some of the participants it was of the 
nature of a new experience. Special at. 
tention will be given to work in rural 
sections, and to the elimination of up- 
necessary competition. Bishop DuBose 
has had a good deal of experience in that 
sort of thing during his presidency of a 
district in the far northwest. An official 
statement of purposes says: “The council 
will not seek to unite denominations or to 
discourage them in their work. It will 
only seek to set out facts and situations 
and to serve the larger interests of the 
kingdom for the entire population.” 
> + 

Women to 
The Fore 

My friend, Dr. J. W. Perry, one of the 
secretaries of the Methodist board of mis- 
sions, was encountered the other day with 
a time table in his hand. “Where are you 
going?” “I think to the moon; I under- 
stand there is a man there.” That about 
states the case for a mere man in Nash- 
ville this week. The women of Meth- 
odism in these latitudes are celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of their board of 
missions. Among other ceremonies this 
involves the dedication of the new build- 
ings of the Scarritt college of missions, 
the main unit of which is a memorial to 
Miss Belle H. Bennett, long one of their 
trusted leaders. From far and near the 
women have come to see this house which 
they have builded. It was formally dedi- 
cated on the 14th. Other exercises of 
the jubilee week are in progress as I 
write. The visitors are not only numerous 
but many of them are picturesque. For- 
eign delegates are present from the orient, 
from Latin America, and from Europe. 
Distinguished speakers from both within 
and without the denomination are taking 
part. 


. «+ = 
Appalachian 
Park 

On the line between Tennessee and 


North Carolina, along the watershed of 
the most impressive mountains east of the 
Rockies, has been laid out a great national 
park. The federal government is ready 
to take it over and care for it as a people’s 
play ground, but only on condition that 
the land be donated. A private subscrip- 
tion fund for this purpose has been gath- 
ered. The two states, in addition to 
various municipalities and communities, 
have voted special appropriations. But 
still there was a shortage. Comes then 
the Laura Spellman Rockefeller memorial 
fund and offers to match, dollar for dol- 
lar, up to the sum of five millions, all 
money raised. The subscription funds 
and appropriations were promptly pushed 
up into the immediate neighborhood of 
five millions, so that ten millions are noW 
in sight. This is enough to purchase the 
land, so the park is assured. 


Georce B. WINTON. 
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put the battle has long since passed from 
that sector and they can scarcely be taken 
for a full, comprehensive statement of the 
doctrinal position of the church.” Rev. 
George Craig Stewart also looked for 
rouble over the Thirty-nine Articles, 
stating that the subject might offer a con- 
venient occasion for raising the whole 
qestion of Catholic versus protestant. 


Men’s Bible Classes of 
Boston to Meet 

The first annual men’s Bible class con- 
ference of greater Boston is called to meet 
in Park street church and Ford hall, April 
2. Representatives of 300 churches of 
the metropolitan churches of Boston will 
participate. The afternoon session will be 
held at the church, the evening session at 
Ford hall. Sunday, April 15, will be ob- 
served in many churches as men’s day. 


Revere, Mass., Church 

Observes Centennial 

First Congregational church, Revere, 
Mass., was founded in March, 1828. It is 
now the oldest active protestant church 
in the city. In a three-day anniversary 
celebration, March 20-23, some features 
were a communion service conducted by 
two former pastors, Sunday school ex- 
ercises in charge of former superintend- 
ents, an anniversary address by Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, ex-moderator of the 
ational Congregational council, and an 
historical address by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. E. A. Jenkins. 


California Philosophy Students Plan 
Cooperative Religious Effort 

The students of the department of phil- 
osophy of the California state university, 
Los Angeles, have been studying plans 
for cooperative religious effort under Dean 
C.H. Reiber. One plan favored by them 
isa hall for worship to be managed by 
themselves. The plan, which has been 
endorsed by the council of denominational 
superintendents, worked out by O. D. 
Foster of the council of church boards of 
education and approved by a faculty com- 
mittee, contemplates a joint building for 
instruction and activities to house the 
work of the protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish groups, with possibly also the 
Y¥.M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Rev. 
Thomas Evans, formerly of the student 
work at Princeton, took charge of the 
Preparatory work at the Los Angeles 
school March 1. 


Curtis Advertising Manager 

itrong for Foreign Missions 

According to William Boyd, advertising 
Manager of the Curtis publications, criti- 
Gsm of foreign missions is based largely 
on the ignorance of those who give 
Wice to such criticism. Mr. Boyd re- 
cently spent eight months visiting the 
Mission stations of Europe and of India, 
M@ the interests of the Methodist Epis- 
‘opal board of foreign missions. “Many 
tbe trotters try to find the worst phases 
of the social life of the countries they 
Wsit,” says Mr. Boyd, “and do not seek or 
fe the benefits that missionaries have 
‘ontributed to those lands. Then, after 
pending their days playing bridge and 
their nights in dancing, they return to say 
saw nothing of missionary results. 
lieve that every dollar invested in for- 
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eign missions has produced greater returns 
than any dollar invested in any other hu- 
man enterprise.” 


Episcopal Leader 
Assails Orthodoxy 

“The recitation of the theological creed 
makes no demand upon us except to get 
up and chatter,” was the declaration of 
Dr. Karl Reiland in a recent sermon at 
St. George’s Episcopal church, New York. 
“We need some religion,” he explained, 
“which is of more practical benefit to us 
as we exist today, while we are alive, in- 
stead of placing so much emphasis upon 
what happens after we die.” 


Dean C. R. Brown Says Old Religion 
Needs New Theology 

Admitting that the old religion needs a 
new theology and a valid interpretation, 
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Dean Charles R. Brown, retiring dean of 
Yale divinity school, said in a sermon 
preached March 18 at Union theological 
seminary, New York, that the old religion 
“has the future in its hand because it is 
alive, and because it looks forward to the 
fellowship of man with the spirit of God.” 
Dr. Brown outlined the work of Jesus, his 
method, and the extent to which he could 
succeed in the salvation of men and wo- 
men today in our more complex environ- 
ment, declaring that Jesus has remained 
and will remain unchanged. 


Second Youth Convention for 
Disciples of Christ 

In connection with the international 
convention of the Disciples, which is dated 
for April 17-22 at Columbus, O., the 
young people of ‘that fellowship are plan- 
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possible to 
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II. The Use of the Bible Today 
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. Christian Unity and the Early Church 
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Christianity and the Nations 

Our Changing Morals 


The Spirit and the Sword 
. Why Read the Bible? 


These are messages that use the new knowledge, that face the 
new needs, that speak the language of the day, and that convict 
mind and conscience—and in them are solutions to the chief 
tions that confront the Christianity of today as it sets forth its 
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t seven more notable men 
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ning a youth convention—April 19-22. A 
convention of this character was held at 
Memphis, about a year ago, with good 
success. The theme chosen for consid- 
eration at this year’s meeting is “Social 
Adventures With Jesus,” which will be 
discussed from the following viewpoints: 
race relations, industrial relations, national 
relations, church relations. Roy G. Ross, 
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young people’s superintendent of the 
United Christian missionary society 
charge of the program. 


. is in 


Dr. Clarence T. Craig to Succeed 
Dr. Bosworth at Oberlin 

Oberlin has called a young Methodist 
scholar, Dr. Clarence T. Craig of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to fill the chair of New Testament 


Special Correspondence from the Northwest 


Portland, Ore., March i4. 

Mest PHASES of the question of re- 

ligion in the schools are illustrated 
here. A few years ago, Idaho passed a 
law requiring the Bible to be read daily in 
‘he public schools. While this is unusual 
for the far west, the law 
seems to be giving general 
satisfaction. In two states, 
Montana and Oregon, high 
school credit is offered for Bible study per- 
formed outside of school hours and away 
from school premises. The Montana joint 
committee of churchmen and educators 
has just issued a report reviewing the 
progress made to date. This has been 
gratifying, but the committee feels that 
the services of a full-time man for pro- 
motion and administration are necessary 
to secure the best results. It also voted 
to change from the Colorado course of 
study to that used in Michigan, investi- 
gation having shown the latter to be su- 
perior. ln Oregon, Mr. Charles A. How- 
ard, superintendent of public instruction, 
has issued a statement showing that since 
the establishment in 1917 of the Bible 
study course in Oregon high schools, 4115 
have taken the examination in the Old 
Testament and 4029 in the New Testa- 
ment. Of these 1962 passed the former, 
and 2047 passed the latter. He thinks that 
lack of systematic preparation is responsi- 
ble for the fact that only 49 per cent were 
successful. A grade of 75 per cent enti- 
tles the student to a semester’s credit in 
any high school in the state. 

* * @* 


Schools and 
Religion 


Cities and 
Churches 

Rev. H. I. Chatterton, religious editor 
of the Seattle Star, calls attention to the 
propensity of protestant churches “to sell 
out, move out, and lose out,” by the pre- 
mature disposal of real estate. He in- 
stances a Seattle church which moved in 
1908. The old property was then sold for 
$7,000, while it is now held at $100,000. 
Mr. Chatterton thinks that local councils 
of churches might well be empowered to 
buy and sell property and to hold in trust 
the proceeds for future use. The dedica- 
tion of a new $60,000 edifice by the Laurel- 
hurst United Presbyterian church in Port- 
land, brings up some other angles of the 
same question. The church is located near 
the edge of one of those subdivisions—too 
numerous on the west coast—whose deeds 
of sale forbid the erection of filling sta- 
tions, grocery stores and churches. Roman 
Catholics and Christian Scientists declined 
to be bound by these unjust restrictions, 
but the protestant churches meekly suc- 
cumbed to what they mistakenly thought 
to be the inevitable. However, with two 
well equipped churches just outside of the 
district, its spiritual needs will be properly 


cared for. It is of interest to note that 
the location was suggested to the United 
Presbyterians by the comity commission 
of the council of churches which decided 
adversely to their first choice. The pastor 
of the church, Dr. S. Earl Dubois, has had 
a long and fruitful ministry in Portland, 
having preached 2200 times, officiated at 
642 funerals and received 642 new mem- 
bers. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, formerly dean in 
the school of journalism, was recently in- 
augurated as president of the University 
of Washington at Seattle. This event 
brings to a close a specially tempestuous 
period in the life of the institution. Presi- 
dent Spencer is an active churchman. ... 
Filipinos are a growing factor in the social 
and industrial life of the northwest. Some 
come direct from the homeland isles and 
many more by way of Hawaii. The can- 
neries in Alaska have come to depend 
much upon them for their summer supply 
of labor. Last fall a number cf them went 
to work on the farms and in the orchards 
of the Yakima Indian reservation in cen- 
tral Washington. On Nov. 8, they were 
driven out by a mob of Americans—white 
not red! After a long delay three mem- 
bers of the mob have been sentenced to 
jail for ten days each and a fourth has 
been acquitted. .. . The announcement of 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana 
that he will be a candidate for the demo- 
cratic nomination for president, comes 4 
a shelter in the time of storm for the nu- 
merous dry members of the party out this 
way. They were greatly disturbed at the 
prospect at having to support either Gov. 


Smith or Senator Reed. While Mr. Walsh 


is a Roman Catholic, his great ability and 
high character have secured for him sub- 
stantial protestant support in both his 
campaigns for senator. ... The Presbyter- 
ians of Oregon recently held a largely at- 
tended conference at Corvallis to consider 
various phases of Christian education. Dr. 
James E. Clarke, of Nashville, editor of 
the Presbyterian Advance, was one of the 
speakers. ... The Methodists of Montana, 
third largest state, have just finished their 
first all-state efficiency institute. It was 
a combination of mass meeting and school 
and ran for a week at Great Falls under 
the presidency of Bishop H. Lester Smith. 
Prominent among the speakers were Ray- 
mond Robins and Carlton M. Sherwood, 
who sought to stir up interest in prohibi- 
tion. This subject is of more than acé 
demic importance in Montana, where the 
state enforcement act was repealed by 
popular referendum in 1926. The drys 
will make a strenuous effort to pass a 
other one by the initiative next fall. 
Epwarp Larep MILs. 
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jn the graduate school of theology, suc- 
ceeding Dean E. I. Bosworth who has 
heen for many years one of the outstand- 
ing Bible teachers of the country. Dr. 
Craig's ideal preparation for his new posi- 
tion includes undergraduate work at Morn- 
ingside college where his own father was 
president ; theological training at Boston 
gniversity and the universities of Basle 





—— - 


BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 416) 
him as a recruit. What the bishop has 
said means less than what he implies. The 
rejection of the prayer book measure has 
profoundly changed his mind. He had 
never believed in the enabling bill, which 
gave to the church so large a measure, as 
tt seemed, of self-government; but when 
the assembly of the church brought for- 
ward its agreed plans for the spiritual or- 
dering of the church, and the commons re- 
jected with deliberation those plans, 
he had to reopen certain questions. The 
action of parliament inflicted “a wound on 
the Christian conscience.” “During the 
19th century,” he says, “the state was sec- 
wlarized and the church denationalized,” 
and with conflict between them disestab- 
lishment and disendowment may have to 
be faced as “the only way out.” It is not, 
however, of such things as these that Dean 
Inge is chiefly thinking; it is rather of the 
bishop’s apparent desertion from the ranks 
of liberal evangelicals. “The reformation,” 
the bishop says now, “is no more than a 
local episode in the history of Christ’s re- 
ligion.” That saying makes the Anglo- 
catholics rejoice, but it leads the dean to 
lament a lost leader. 
. 





And So Forth 
The archbishop has been complaining 
hat we do not have in these days the 
feat outstanding personalities such as he 
in his youth—a good level but few 
peaks! . . . The borrowing of books has 
proved a lenten theme; why not appoint 
aday on which all books borrowed should 
be returned? The scandalous practices of 
some sinners above others have been ex- 
posed; but who is there to cast the first 
stone? .. . Dr. Paton, who is the leader of 
our British delegates to Jerusalem, left 
lon yesterday afternoon. Before the 
tnd of the week the others will have 
started. There is a growing interest in the 
Jerusalem council, though many deprecate 
the use of the language of Pentecost about 
t. It is much too early to use such anal- 
gies, and they may eliminate sympathy. 
lt can indeed be the endeavor of the 
turch to provide the conditions upon 
which Pentecost followed; but Pentecost 
fanmnot be dated beforehand. . . . It has 
been established on incontrovertible evi- 
fence that the film which represents the 
death of Nurse Cavell is not even histori- 
ally accurate; apart from the question 
whether the death of that heroine should 
& should not be filmed, it is at least rea- 
sonable that the story should be told truth- 
, if it is told at all. The Lutheran 
Syman who was present has told the 
story with convincing clearness. . . . The 
casting corporation is to allow con- 
Woversial matters to be discussed on the 
Wireless. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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in America 


Community Churches 
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Ti most significant present day church 
movement in America is pictured in this book. 
Much more than a handbook (but with 
handbook information) is this result of years 
of research. Here are the facts about com- 
munity churches and the community church 
movement for the whole United States, and a 
study of the forces which gave rise to the 
movement. The book is factual but is also 
interpretative. There is evaluation of the 
best and most typical forms of organization 
of community relationships and the varied 
activities of community churches. It is a 
book which anyone who thinks about the 
present and future spiritual welfare of his 
community will do well to read—and re-read. 
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In its 4th printing The ‘Outlawry’ of war is 
winning international attention 


THE OUTLAWRY and action. This is the one book 


on the market which fully de- 
OF WAR scribes the idea. 
“*The Outlawry of War’ is a 
by CHARLES CLAYTON clear, logical and inspired exposi- 
MORRISON lion of a very definile and con- 
structive program for peace.” 
Tue Bookman. 
At bookstores $3.00 
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on the air 


N Tuesday, April 10, The 
Christian Century will 
inaugurate a series of regular 
weekly radio broadcasts. This 
is, so far as known, a departure 
both in radio and in journalism 
—the first instance in which a 
journal of religion has carried 
its message regularly to the 
multitudes who listen over the 
air. It is planned to make this 
feature distinctive among all 
the programs now offered to 
the radio audience. Details of 
the initial “religious journal of 
the air” will be published in 
The Christian Century for 
April 5. In the meantime, 
prepare your friends to become 
regular participants in the 


Christian Century Hour 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 8 


Station W W "A E 


Wave Length 227.1 Meters 








and Berlin in Germany on the Sleeper 
fellowship from Boston; five years pas- 
toral experience in Cincinnati and Brook- 






lyn; also a year of missionary teaching jn 
China. He declined the chair of New 
Testament in Peking university, from the 


Special Correspondence from Kansas City 


Kansas City, March 12. 

7s THEME of the national spring 

conference of the fellowship of recon- 
ciliation, in the Linwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian church, April 10 to 12, will be “a con- 
structive policy against war and crime.” 

Bishop Paul Jones, 
F. O. R. Meeting in one of the secretar- 
Kansas City ies of the fellow- 
ship, will be general 
chairman. L. A. Halbert, executive sec- 
retary of the Kansas City council of social 
agencies, is the chairman of the midwest 
committee on preparations. The program 
will open Tuesday afternoon with a dis- 
cussion of militarism in the United States, 
led by Bishop Jones. Kirby Page will 
open the discussion of Latin-American re- 
lations at the first public meeting that 
evening. The same subject will be con- 
tinued the following morning. Problems 
of the Pacific will be presented Wednes- 
day afternoon, probably by Paul Blansh- 
ard. Ex-Governor Sweet, of Colorado, is 
being sought as the speaker at the second 
evening meeting. Thursday morning the 
conference will turn to crime, with em- 
phasis on the economic aspects of the 
question. The way to treat offenders will 
be considered in the afternoon. And the 
conference will end that evening with an 
address by Reinhold Niebuhr, of Detroit, 
on the religious basis of the fellowship 
method. Sherwood Eddy will be at the 
conference. Dominated by a complacent, 
standpat press, the middle west needs the 
intellectual and ethical stimulation such a 
conference should bring. 
> * > 

Maude Royden Brings 
Her Message 

If St. Paul could have heard Maude 
Royden, he would have changed his mind 
about women keeping silence in the 
churches or in any other kind of assem- 
blies. Our city has the honor of being 
the only one in the ‘United States, it has 
been said, that engaged this “greatest 
woman preacher in the world” for three 
consecutive lectures under the same aus- 
pices. The adventure of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian association in undertaking 
so much was greatly rewarded. About 
3000 persons heard each of the three ad- 
dresses, one on the race problem, another 
on psychology and religion, and the last 
on “Old Phrases and New Truths,” given 
in the new Shrine auditorium. Miss Roy- 
den left behind her the fragrance of a 
deep affection which, I think, everybody 
who heard her will forever cherish. More 
than that, she left behind a sort of radi- 
ance, a sweetness and light, in the church 
circles of our community. One evening 
she said that if anybody was homely at 
twenty, he couldn’t help it; but that if he 
was homely at sixty, it was his own fault; 
and there is no better illustration of this 
truth than herself. She is in her fifth dec- 
ade, and her strong face and flashing smile 
is nothing less than beautiful. Hers is a 
mystic spirit, brooding and meditating 
over the deep things of God and the soul, 
but at the same time highly practical and 


closely in touch with the most immediate 
problems of human life. She is a sort of 
Joan of Arc, listening to her voices and 
at the same time drawing her sword and 
riding to the battle. The gospel of John 
is her favorite book, but she has eyes also 
for “The Impatience of a Parson,” by 
Dick Sheppard. In all her thinking Miss 
Royden is vibrant with the scientific spirit 
of the time. Her visit has done more good 
than some colorful and dramatic evangel- 
istic campaign might have done. 
* * * 


Getting Ready for 
The Methodists 

Dr. William L. Stidger—recently given 
another doctorate, this time doctor of let- 
ters, from Kansas Wesleyan university— 
has set forth in the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, published here, what the midwest 
hopes for from the Methodist general con- 
ference which will meet in Kansas City in 
May. He says it hopes the conference 
will not wash a lot of the church's dirty 
linen and hang it out in the front yard to 
dry where all the passing world may see 
it; and that there will not be any two-by- 
four politicians come for the purpose of 
electing some small-gauge man to the of- 
fice of bishop; and that it will not be a 
standpat conference. Instead of follow- 
ing the backward slump of the nation, he 
wants the Methodists to lead the spiritual 
forces of the United States forward. “Let 
this general conference,” he writes, “se- 
lect as its spiritual slogan the name of a 
recent book of fiction, ‘We Must March.’ 
We have a bronze figure here, Dallin’s 
‘The Scout.’ It looks down on convention 
hall, where the conference will hold its 
sessions. May this conference have the 
far-seeing eyes of the old Indian scout, 
peering far beyond world horizons, with 
international dreaming in its vision. May 
it scout out the further frontiers of God, 
remembering that the black, the white, the 
yellow, and the brown races are part of 
the great human family frontiers, and may 
it catch the full meaning, in its legisla- 
tive deliberations, of Kipling’s ringing 
couplet: 

‘Anybody might have heard it, 

But God's whispers came to me!” 
The Sunday evening forum of the Lin- 
wood Christian church expects to help the 
conference to realize these hopes by hav- 
ing as its speakers in May Paul Hutchin- 
son, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Stan- 
ley High, and Harry F. Ward! 

7 * . 

And So Forth 

Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, of Chicago, 
will be the speaker at the lenten noon-hour 
services in a downtown church, April 2 to 
6, under the auspices of the council of 
churches. ... The Lutheran association of 
the city will provide another series of len- 
ten addresses, at noon, in a downtow® 
theater. ... The Roman Catholic churches 
are holding daily morning services, 
special preaching services on Wednesday, 
Friday, and Sunday nights in preparation 
for Easter. ... 

Burris JENKINS. 
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onviction that a native Chinese should 
gold the position. He had the privilege of 
majoring under Adolph Deissmann in his 

te work in Germany, and his doc- 


‘Tiorate dissertation was on the teachings of 


Five denominations are repre- 
gated on the Oberlin theological faculty: 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Meth- 
ofist, and Presbyterian, and the student 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


body is thoroughly interdenominational. 
Five years hence Oberlin will celebrate its 
centennial. 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson May Be 
Trustee of DePauw 

Mrs. Evelyn R. Nicholson, wife of 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of Detroit, has 
been nominated as a trustee of DePauw 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, March 13. 

THE HOBBIES of people, particularly 
those of preachers, interest me greatly. 
fam acquainted with parsons who go in 
for postage stamps, walking sticks, first 
editions, rare bindings, birds, even snakes, 
as in the case of 

Ninety-nine Bottles Dr.M.S. Rice. But 
Hanging on the Wall recently I ran across 
the oddest preacher 

hobby of all, namely, empty bottles. Rev. 
Charlies Stanley Jones, pastor of the First 
gregational church, Highland Park, 
Mich., is the collector. He has nearly a 
hundred bottles, from tiny vials to quart 
size, of plain and fancy design. Most in- 
teresting of all, he numbers among his 
treasures eight empty whisky bottles, 
ach one with a history, and two or three 
them of rare and curiously shaped glass. 
Think of finding a “railroad flask” worth 


751 Most of the flasks in Mr. Jones” 


cllection came from New England. Mr. 
Jones is a delightful gentleman who came 
to us from the east, and his church in 
Highland Park reflects in its services the 
istic personality of the pastor, particu- 
the Sunday evening worship hour. 
* * * 


Cliurch at the 
City’s Heart 

“The Baptist Church in the Heart of 
City” is the way the Woodward Ave- 
Baptist church advertises in the daily 
It is in the heart of the city, no 
bt of that. The location is on Wood- 
d avenue, destined to be one of the 
famous streets in the world, and 
four blocks from Grand Circus park, 
picturesque hub of the city. The mem- 
hip of this church is 3200, and Dr. 
n Wellington Hoag is rounding out 
thirteenth year of his: ministry there. 
Dr. Hoag has eight paid assistants, and a 
tongregation which rallies about him mag- 
iicently. He is a preacher with a dis- 
evangelistic appeal and his Sunday 
ight services the year around are shot 
ough with personal appeal in song, ser- 
mm, and prayer. The average night at- 
dance from September to May is 800. 
average annual ingathering is 300, 
we than fifty per cent coming by con- 
Ssion of faith and baptism. The church 
mool which meets. at noon averages 
800, and at 4 p. m. the famous Whoso- 
ft class, taught by Dr. Judson M. Griffin, 
tmbles. This class Dr. Hoag calls “a 
h in itself.” I once spoke at their 
ual banquet and I shall long remember 
enthusiasm and the spiritual charm 
the group, which is large and growing. 
Hoag, who came here from Calvary 
ptist church, New Haven, Conn., is a 
able personality. His sermonic style is 
Plicity itself, with unusual gift of anec- 
He is one of the best clerical golf- 


ers hereabouts. As an administrator and 
executive the man is master of a situation, 
complex and challenging. 
* * * 

As Detroit Presbyterianism 
Sees Itself 

I asked Dr. Morton C. Pierson, resource- 
ful superintendent of the Presbyterian 
board of church extension, to give me in 
a single paragraph the salient facts of 
Presbyterianism in this city. He complied 
with so splendid an epitome that I am 
moved to include it just as he wrote it: 
“Presbyterianism faces forward in De- 
troit. Wise planning, efficient administra- 
tion, keeping step to the tune of aggres- 
sive programs of kingdom building in this 
dynamic city, constitute some of the major 
factors of assured success. Presbyterian- 
ism in Detroit has great wealth, splendid 
man power, and a pulpit leadership second 
to none. The names of Vance, Pence, 
Brewer, Forrer, Bush, Magary, McCon- 
key, not to meution a score of other com- 
petent men, are widely known across the 
country. Sixty-four constitutes the num- 
ber of churches, with 32,000 members, 
which makes up the Detroit presbytery. 
Ten of these churches have memberships 
of more than 1000 each; four with more 
than 2000 each. Two new churches have 
been organized since April, 1927. Five 
new Sunday schools and preaching places 
are now awaiting the erection of church 
buildings. Three of these will be built 
this year. At least five more will follow 
in 1928. $250,000 have been provided as 
a special fund with which to start the pro- 
gram. The Presbyterians agree to be re- 
sponsible for the religious care of sixteen 
new communities during a period of five 
years. A fine program of religious educa- 
tion is being vigorously promoted. Pas- 
toral evangelism is receiving a fine em- 
phasis. A constructive 5-year program in 
all departments of the church will be car- 
ried out by the cooperating churches. The 
motto, ‘To get, to grow, to give,’ seems to 
be the dynamic which will lead on to ever 
greater achievements.” 

7 > . 

And So Forth 

Dr. J. W. G. Ward, newly installed min- 
ister at First Congregational church, is 
getting a good start. His night audiences 
from the first have shown a remarkable 
increase, and wherever he has spoken he 
has made a distinctly favorable impres- 
sion. His style is dramatic, suggesting 
to some the manner of G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, who was so markedly successful in 
dramatizing scriptural events in his ser- 
mons. ... The Northern Baptist conven- 
tion comes to Detroit, June 16-21, and will 
hold its sessions in the Masonic temple at 
Cass park. 

Epcar DeWirr Jongs. 
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General 
readers 
are hail- 
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university. She is the first woman to be 
named for that board. 


Dr. Holmes in Praise of 
Henrik Ibsen 

The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Henrik Ibsen was celebrated at a special 
service at the Community church, New 
York, March 18. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes characterized Ibsen as “a stupen- 
dous social force, a great poet and a great 
dramatist.” As a social force, he said, Ib- 
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“sat at the bedside of a sick society 
Unlike his 


sen 
and diagnosed its maladies. 


great contemporary, Tolstoy, he never 
urged any cure or prescribed any remedy, 


Special Correspondence from Colorado 


Denver, March 15. 

Ryavos ROYDEN visited and cap- 

tivated Denver last week. Packed 
houses listened to her lectures: “America 
and England—Can They Remain Friends?” 
and “Patriotism vs. Nationalism.” The 
first was broad- 
cast by our high- 
est powered sta- 
tion, KOA, thus 
enlarging her audience from Mexico well 
into Canada. Miss Royden is the third 
of a series of outstanding speakers made 
available to Coloradoans by the founda- 
tion for advancement of the social sciences 
of Denver university of which Dr. Ben 
Cherrington is the director. Her power- 
ful emotional appeal was an effective cli- 
max to the more reasoned presentations 
of Prof. Shotwell and Dr. Butler of Co- 
lumbia university. The value of the foun- 
dation, created through the generosity 
of Mr. James H. Causey, in preparing pub- 
lic opinion for America’s larger respon- 
sibilities in world affairs can scarcely be 
estimated. It has been a dominant factor 
in restoring locally something of the ideal- 
ism of the late war period, and it furnishes 
concrete evidence of what may be accom- 
plished in popular education by way of 
the platform. 


Colorado Is Becoming 
Internationally Minded 


* * . 


New Chancellor 
Visits Denver 

Chancellor-elect Frederick M. Hunter 
paid Denver a week-end visit, speaking to 
groups of ministers, students and alumni 
of Denver university. He seems to have 
made a fine impression by the vigor and 
independence of his thinking on social and 
educational problems. Dr. Hunter will as- 
sume his duties at the university the first 
of July. 

* * 

Pastor Becomes 
Theological Professor 

Announcement ha¢ been made of the 
election of Dr. Wilson G. Cole to the 
chair of homiletics in Iliff school of 
theology, the vigorous Methodist seminary 
of the Rocky mountain section. Dr. Cole 
came to Grant Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal church from the leading student church 
of his denomination in Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
little over two years ago and quickly es- 
tablished his position among the preach- 
ers of Denver as an outstanding intel- 
lectual leader and pulpiteer. His church 
and the public generally are to be con- 
gratulated that it has been possible to 
make arrangements whereby he will re- 
tain his pastorate in conjunction with his 
classroom work. 

s 2+ * 

Preachers Refuse To 
Remarry Divorcees 

The ministerial alliance of Boulder— 
seat of the state university—has taken ac- 
tion pledging its members not to be a 
party to the remarrying of divorcees, ex- 
cept the innocent party in the case of adul- 
tery. Their vote has aroused a lively dis- 
cussion throughout this section. Any such 
action which will cause even a few preach- 


ers to abandon the morally indefensible 
position that they “will ask no questions” 
is all to the good. The laxity of the minis- 
try in failing to hold up standards from 
which preachers will not digress for a fee 
is doubtless one of the many contributing 
factors in the ease with which many rush 
into court for divorces. On the other 
hand, if newspaper accounts are to be 
trusted, the Boulder preachers based their 
action on far too literalistic an acceptance 
of scriptural dictum to make their largest 
possible contribution toward the stabiliz- 
ing of the institution of marriage. 
. a 


Ask Investigation 
of Coal Strike 

Believing that the state industrial com- 
mission cannot be depended upon to hand 
down a decision which will finally settle 
the disputes of the recent coal strike on a 
basis of justice, ministerial associations in 
several of Colorado’s larger cities have 
petitioned the federal council of churches 
to join with the social action committee of 
the National Catholic welfare conference 
in an investigation -of the underlying 
causes of the strike and the nature of its 
settlement. There is a widespread feeling 
in Colorado that the church at large 
should be informed of the disregard on 
the part of officers of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
company of the demand of the churches 
that men be accorded the right “to organ- 
ize and deal collectively through repreésen- 
tatives of their own choosing.” The at- 
titude assumed by the president of the 
company during the recent hearings 
seemed to us nothing short of a brutal 
disregard of the rights of men when they 
clash with what the company grudgingly 
accorded them when public opinion forced 
it to adopt the so-called employee repre- 
sentation plan. This plan, according to 
the United States commission of indus- 
trial relations “Report on the Colorado 
Strike,” by George P. West, 1915, “em 
bodies none of the principles of effectual 
collective bargaining and is a hypocriti- 
cal pretense of granting what is in reality 
withheld. The testimony and correspond- 
ence (by Mr. Rockefeller, Rev. Mr. Gad- 
dis and President Welborn) not only 
prove this, but they contain indisputable 
evidence that the plan was conceived and 
carried out, not for the purpose of aiding 
the company’s employees in Colorado, but 
for the purpose of ameliorating or f- 
moving the unfavorable criticism of Mr. 
Rockefeller which had arisen throughout 
the country following his rejection of 
President Wilson’s plan of settlement. . 
(See pp. 156-7). It is the sense of Colo- 
rado churchmen that the church should 
practice preventative medicine socially by 
giving publicity to facts before grievances 
fester into strikes. In order that they may 
have an intelligent understanding of the 
human values at stake they are asking 
for an impartial report on the facts im- 
mediately after the settlement of the 
present strike with a view to doing their 


best to prevent “the next strike.” 
A. A. Heist. 
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Ibsen was a man who had no illusions and 
ittle pity. For these reasons he was an 
incomparable purging and purifying force.” 


Winona Assembly Has 


New Secretary 

Rev. Hugh H. Bell, for several years 
executive secretary of the San Francisco 
church federation, has been called to the 
secretaryship of Winona assembly, to suc- 
eed Dr. J. C. Breckenridge who has led 
jn Winona affairs for the past seven years. 


The Methodist church has 536 mission- 
aries in India, with 2,712 national or na- 
tive workers. Its churches have a mem- 
bership of more than 300,000. 


Breaking Down Prejudice 
At Troy, N. Y. 

At a good will banquet of the brother- 
hood of Third street temple, held March 
3, Troy, N. Y., Jews, Catholics and prot- 
etants talked good will, brotherhood and 
the need for better understanding. Every 
member of the brotherhood of the Jewish 
fellowship had as a guest at the dinner a 
non-Jewish friend, and every member of 
the assemblage was introduced. The 
speakers, selected as representatives of 
the three denominations, Catholic, prot- 
estant and Jewish, were former supreme 
court justice James V. Coffey, Rev. Frank 
W. Bevan of Grace Methodist church, and 
Rabbi Myron W. Jacobs of Third Street 
temple, respectively. Former Judge Cof- 
fey brought a message of brotherly love, 
fraternity and justice. Rabbi Myron W. 
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Jacobs, one of the speakers of the evening, 
pointed out prejudice as the greatest ob- 
stacle to brotherhood, saying that it 
poisons the heart, warps the mind, blinds 
the eye and builds everywhere walls of 
separation and tragic division. 


Religion Considered at 
University of Illinois 

A faculty forum on religious problems 
for 1928 has been announced at the uni- 
versity of Illinois. It is sponsored by the 
Y of the university. Last year 110 mem- 
bers of the instructional staff attended 
such meetings and many participated in 
the discussion of fundamental religious 
themes, immortality, internationalism, 
Bible, church, etc. 


Episcopalians Worry About Religious 
Leakage Among College Students 

The college committee of the Episcopal 
church, headed by Dr. George Craig 
Stewart, of Evanston, has just recom- 
mended that an extensive program be 
undertaken to grapple with religious con- 
ditions among college students. There is 
an “alarming leakage,” state these leaders. 
“Literally thousands of boys and girls 
who have been confined and reared in our 
parishes return from college indifferent 
and even hostile to the faith of our 
fathers.” 


Cornerstone Laid of Deems 
Memorial, New York 

The cornerstone of the $1,700,000 16- 
story studio apartment building of the 
Church of the Strangers, Deems Me- 
morial (undenominational), was unveiled 
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March 18. This church was founded in 
1868 by the late Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
who became the first pastor, with the aid 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, 60 years ago. 


Madras Professor Charges India’s 
Illiteracy to White Man 

Speaking in New York a few days ago, 
Prof. Ernest Wood, of Madras, declared 
that white domination in India has de- 
stroyed education there; the schooling of 
native children, he says, is entirely in the 
hands of missionary establishments. “Or- 
iginally the country had a system of com- 
munity enterprise which provided not only 
village schools to care for all the children 
from the neighboring farms, but also doc- 
tors, mechanics and certain tradesmen.” 
The new government has destroyed this 
system without offering any real substi- 
tute,” he said. 


Methodist Church of New 
York Swept by Fire 

The Metropolitan temple, one of the 
oldest Methodist churches of New York 
city, was virtually destroyed by fire 
March 7. This church had its beginnings 
in 1834 and now has 520 members, being 
led by Rev. Wallace MacMullen. 


Swedish Lutherans Recall 
Pioneer Days 

At the recent session of the Illinois con- 
ference, Augustana synod of the Swedish 
Lutheran church, held at Moline, mem- 
ories of “the old country” and of pioneer 
days in Illinois permeated the program. 
This conference celebrated the diamond 
jubilee of the church. On one day a pio- 
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neer service was held at which a tablet, 
placed on the site of the first church estab- 
lished in I!linois, was dedicated to the 
memory of the founders. 


Leader Finds Chicago 

Religious Center of America 

Dr. Henry S. Brown, superintendent of 
the Presbyterian board of church exten- 
sion of Chicago, comes out with the claim 
that according to a recently completed 
survey made by his department Chicago 
leads America in the field of religion. “No 
other city in America of more than 500,- 
000 population has as modernized and 
complete a program for the spiritual wel- 
fare of its people than Chicago. As items 
to be considered in this estimate, may be 
mentioned these facts: Chicago has by far 
the largest number of church-leadership 
training centers; about 10,000 persons are 
under instruction here for various kinds 
of Christian service. City missionary so- 
cieties are developing programs which are 
attracting international attention. Co- 
operative effort among the denominations 
is far advanced. Dr. Brown believes that 
“the next 25 years will see the most amaz- 
ing progress made in Chicago ever to be 
registered anywhere.” 


Cardinal Mundelein Says Pope 
Not Interested in U. S. Election 
Cardinal Mundelein, who has recently 
spent several days with the pope at Rome, 
reports that “during my whole stay in 
Rome the subject of the national election 
was not broached once to me or by me.” 
The pope, he says, knows that “if a Cath- 
olic were elected president it would not 
change things one particle.” 


Hospitals Favored in 
New York Gifts 

Hospitals were the chief beneficiaries 
under bequests made by citizens of New 
York in 1927 for charitable, educational 
and religious purposes, according to a 
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compilation by Better Times, a welfare 
magazine. The compilation, made from 
the records of wills filed for probate, 
shows that $17,867,000 was bequeathed in 
specific amounts to organizations. 


An Interracial Dinner 
At Dayton, O. 

Good will between races was given im- 
petus at a recent interracial dinner held in 
Dayton, O., under the auspices of Chris- 
tian Negroes and whites. The dinner was 
served at Bonebrake theological seminary, 
and the Negroes were the invited guests. 
About 250 persons were present. Two de- 
nominations have headquarters at Dayton, 
and it was largely through the home and 
foreign mission boards of the Christian 
church, and the United Brethren church, 
that the affair had its beginning. How- 
ever, other agencies also cooperated. John 
M. Moore, religious work secretary of the 
Dayton Y. M. C. A., friend of all Chris- 
tian progress, was heart and soul in the 
affair, and acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner. 


Death of Rev. Duncan C. 
Milner, of Chicago 

The death is reported, March 18, at Mt. 
Dora, Fla., of Rev. Duncan C. Milner, 
retired Chicago minister and ardent tem- 
perance worker for more than a genera- 
tion. He was 87 years old. Dr. Milner 
was pastor of Ravenswood Presbyterian 
church, Chicago, for years, and was at 
one time director of the Chicago law and 
order league. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones Celebrates 
Eighth Anniversary at Detroit 

Eight years ago Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones came from First Christian church, 
Bloomington, IIL, to assume the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of the pastorate at Central 
Christian church, Detroit—now the uni- 
fied New Central Woodward church. On 
March 15, more than 400 persons sat down 
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at a dinner in celebration of Dr. Jones 
coming. The toastmaster was Rev. Fred. 
erick Cowan, of University Church of 
Christ, Ann Arbor, and the chief address 
was given by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, 
of Central Methodist church, Detroit, who 
predicted that Dr. Jones is entering upon 
a long and conspicuous preaching career 
in the fourth city of America. 


Visitation Evangelism a Success 
In Dr. Reisner’s Church 

More than 100 new members were 
added to Chelsea Methodist church, New 
York city, within one week, as a result of 
an experiment with visitation evangelism, 
Following this special evangelistic effort, 
Wednesday evening services and dinners 
were continued, with such speakers as Dr. 
James Moffatt, Harrison Elliott, Rey. 
Samuel Shoemaker, Prof. Daniel Fleming 
and Stanley High. The pastor is con- 
ducting a training class for new mem- 
bers. “Roxy,” radio celebrity, recently 
spoke at this church, bringing a number 
of his “gang” with him. Dr. Christian 
Reisner, leader of the Chelsea church— 
soon to be the Broadway temple, with a 
new building—is confident that his con- 
gregation will number 3,000 within two 
years after Broadway temple is com- 
pleted. 


Dr. Shakespeare, Baptist 
Leader, Dies 

A cable from London brings news that 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, European secre- 
tary of the Baptist world alliance, and for 
many years also secretary of the British 
Baptist union, died March 12 at the age of 
71. 


The British Delegate to the 
Kansas City Conference 

The British ministerial fraternal dele- 
gate to the coming general conference of 
the Methodist church, at Kansas city, is 
Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme, who is now in 
his 50th year in the ministry, having lead 
in the city of Bristol for 25 years. He is 
72 years of age, and the son of a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister. His formal education 
was completed at Trinity college, Dublin, 
where he graduated. In 1925, on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the king and queen 
to open the new buildings of Bristol uni- 
versity, the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Dr. Hulme in rec- 
ognition of his work for his church in the 
west of England. Dr. Hulme has for 2 
years served as chairman of the synod of 
the Bristol and Bath district. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Some Minor Characters in the New Testament, by 
A. T. Robertson. S. S. Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, $1.75. 

Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biography, by George 
Preston Mains. Harper, $2.00. 

Teaching Inter in the Church School, by 
Alma Stanley Sheridan. Abingdon, $1.00. 

The Campus, by Robert Cooley Angell. Appieto 
$2.50. 

The Tendency of History, by Henry Adams, Mac 
millan, $1.50. 

The Life of Paul, by Benjamin W. Robinson. Re- 
vised edition. University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 

A Temple of Topaz, by F. W. Boreham. Abing- 
don, $1.75. 

The Americans in Santo Domingo, by Melvin M. 
Knight. Vanguard, $1.00. 

Woman in Soviet Russia, by Jessica Smith. Va® 
guard, $.50. 

Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neill 
Liveright, $2.50. 
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WEEKLY BOOK NEWS 


Gossip about books, authors and publishers 





The Wide Range of Modern Books 


re are 

books, in various fiel poetry, 
science—that call at all times for the at atten- 
tion of ambitious readers. Just a few of 
these general books are mentioned this week. 


“A President Is Born,’ By Fanny 
Hurst, Sweeping the Nation 
At least, that is what the ges of this 
new novel are saying in 
t Overton, critic, places “A President 
Is Born’ ($1.50) as “ pegotest novel of 
the new world yet achieved”’! 


Simon & Schuster Publish New 
Philosophy Volumes 

Accordin; to the publishers of ‘The Story 
of Philosophy ($8) that book is drivin 
oekiote Gheover and re-discover the origina 
thinkers and the great lovers of om. 
Reading that outline of philosophy, a de- 


mand is being made for the ublication of 
individual vol 


Edman 
edited by Will Durant. M Tack $2.50 ) 


C. K. Ogden's ‘New Science Series”’ 
At $1.00 a LS the New Science series 
published by W. W 


Into a Fine Novel 
ts title is “Red Rust” ($2.50), ite author 
+ . James Cannon, its circulation to 
40,000. Doro 
Transcri i 
vel I have ever read which 
Pulitzer prize.” This is 
Press publication, = 
by Little Brown & 


list of best books, with a 
about each author and a 


With 
Worlit such a start as 


of the Scriptures from 
One hundred large 
are a feature. 


to Palestine 
Books 
i m Fosdick’s “A 


to Palestine 50) : 
- sEilis's “Bible Lands vioday” 
of Palestine,” Clark ($3.50) 


“Quotable Poems"’ Will Soon be 
Ready to Quote 
WJC, of Willett, Clark & Colby, says that 
t t off the blication of thia 
see Sear area 


story of his adventurous wan: 
sammie 0h 0 bend of nen & 
best-seller list. 





Our Recommendations for 
March are: 


Christ at the Round Table 
By E. Stanley Jones ($1.50) 
Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion 
By Charles W. Gilkey ($1.50) 


The Religion of the Spirit 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle ($2) 


Previous Recommendations 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr ($2.00) 
The Wrestle of Religion With Truth 
By H. N. Wieman ($2.50) 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt ($2.00) 
If IHad Only One Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelsle, Editor ($2.50) 
The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard ($2.00) 
Religion and Social Justice 
By Sherwood Eddy ($1.50) 
Christian Humanism 
By Russell H. Stafford ($2.00) 
I Believe in God 
By A. Maude Royden ($2.00) 
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“Like a Warm Hand"’—They Say 





al senate agp gl ae wo 


Thousands of grief-stricken people are 
comforted by Anne Shannon onroe’s 


entitled | “Singing in the 

7 Dewietey Meg ty pub- 
~~ that 

and are now recommend- 
Tile & = Cee tful Easter gift for 


This Is Ibsen Centennial Year 
1928 is the hundredth anni 

birth of Henrik Ibsen, and many cele 

are doing proper honor to the great modern 

dramatist. is a fitting time to purchase 

one of the wonderful little Modern Library 


Ibsen plays. I su 

Tan Jar siatas aN Doll's .” 
Enemy of the People,” and “Ghosts. 

the Modern Library habit. You can write 
to us for a catalog of these 150 little volumes. 
(95 cents each.) 


Some Famous Moderns Bear 
Religious Testimony 

A —y 4 unusual , velume, & o. new 
Centu mpany y ieve”’ 
$1. 25). in which Edison, Will Irwin, Ida 

‘arbeill, William Allen White, Otis Skinner 
and others teil about their religious £ faith— 
in a very unusual manner. I predict that a 

hers will use this little wane 

of testimony as a basis for book sermons. 
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$100 for a Poem 

prise Pate Mose ee seated to 
of $1 or poem submi 
editors between now and June 1. Further 

details may be had from that publication 


Robert Norwood Likes Parrish’s 
**A New God for America” 

Dr. Norwood, rector of St. Bartholomew's 
church, New York City, says he has read 
“with the utmost interest and enthusiasm,” 
“A New God for America” ($2) by Herbert 
Parrish—who indicts some of the glaring 
inadequacies of religion today. 


Ben Lindsay on the Run 


the publishers, say 
errors that lie behind the cur 


New Religious Books from Harpers 
ma .a- —, Harper rons are “A Short 
English writer ( Cs}. ag “Old 
Knowledge,”’ owden ($2.50) ; “The 
Path to God,” by ‘Albion Fellows | Bacon 
($1.25)—a _ beautif testimony 
outers faith; and “the E Eternal Spirit in 
the Daily Round,” by F. C. Doe 


Inge H 
ton, Hillis, Shannon and othere—entitled 
- American Preaching” ($1.75). 

all “good news.’ 


Browser. 
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“HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH embraces everything worth while; 
there is not a thing in the-volume that does not elevate. Both form and con- 
tent are beautiful. Here is undoubtedly the perfect hymnal. It helps the 
minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the spirit; one is 
made to realize most vividly the beauty of holiness. How cosmopolitan is this 
hymnal! In singing from it one has already attained the unity of the Spirit.” 


—From the leader of a Des Moines, Ia., church. 





Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 





Some of the Great Churches Now Using This Hymnal 


Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. First Christian Church, Hannibal, Mo. (300 copies). 
(1000 copies). Chapel, Northwestern University, (500 copies). 

Linwood Boulevard Christian, Kansas City, (1000 cps). Central Christian Church, Detroit, Mich. (350 copies). 

Park Congregational Church, Minneapolis, (600 cps). First Presbyterian Church, Palo Alto,Calif. (300 copies). 

Church of the Divine Paternity, New York (400 copies). Parish Church Community House, Saco, Me. (325 

Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Calif. (1200 copies). copies). 

Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. (500 cps). Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wis. (1000 cps). 


Wire Your Order So You May Have Books For EASTER! 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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